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ASK FOR - 


Frys 
“FIVE BOYS” - - 
MILK CHOCOLATE. 


** Unrivalled as a Chocolate Confection.” 
—Medical Magazine. 














BRITISH MILK & BRITISH LABOUR. 








“* Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 


The Oldest and Best. 
housewives ” 


ADAM g Tue Queen. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 

BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 

OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 

NISHED AND ENAMELLED 

GOODS 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





Fires 
Overcoats 
Blankets 


BOVRIL 











'M THE DOCTOR. 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
1 cure CONSTIPATION 
I AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 
I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 
PHYSICIAN. 

I am known as : 
Whelpton’s Pills 
7%4d., 11%, 29 Of all Chemists. 
WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 

Fleet Street, E.C. quia 























Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
Chillie Paste, and “if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 


what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 





























The Sorrows 
of Parting §& 8 


will be mitigated if your 
parting gift be a 


Swan 


Fountain Pen. 


Writing will then become a 
pleasure, and though distance 
separates friends, it will be 
effectively bridged by a ‘Swan.’ 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 25s., 


up to £20, postage free. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
95a, Regent Street, W.. LONDON; 
3, Exchange St.,. MANCHESTER; and 











Brentano’s,37, Avenue de!’Opera, PARIS. 
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Size No. 1 “SWAN,” mounted with wide Gold Bands, 14/6 
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’ An 
Economical | 


Cocoa. 









It takes less 
than most Cocoas. 


Consequently, it 
costs less per cup, 
the true test of 
economy. 


Rowsbiee's 





ee Cocoa 


A \ lb. tin makes more than 30 LARGE CUPS 
of delicious cocoa. 














Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
ORINK THE 


RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


Del! olous for Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE 
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wil! thoroughly relish 


Brown & Polson’s 
Natural 











made from their ‘Patent’ 


13 
| 9 
, ‘Fruit Jellies 
3 Corn Flour and the juice 


of stewed fresh fruit. 

They tempt the |9| 
appetite, they refresh || 
while they nourish. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Simple recipes for | 
| making such jellies from 
every kind of fruit, and 


| many other recipes are | 
| contained in their A Cook | 
| Book, to be had for rd. 


stamp from Brown and 





| Polson, Paisley. 
Write now. | 















































Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this useful material for uader- 
wear all the year round would buy the best 
English make. which can be obtained from all 
leading Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 
undoubtedly run with the inferior qualittes of 
Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 











Flannelettes 


Made by the manuyacturers of the celebrated Longctot:.s, 


Zwills and Sheetings, 
are the best 
““HORROCKSES ” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 


























READY 30th NOVEMBER. 


“PATHS OF PEACE, 1904” 


Being the Xmas Number of the “Sunday Magazine.” 


The 


Master Preacher 


An Historical Romance on the Life and 
Labours of John Wesley 


BY 


JOHN CLEVELAND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANVILLE MANTON. 


80 pages, same size as “Sunday Magazine.” 


Price 6d. 


Order immediately to ensure a copy, as the demand 
promises to be exceptionally great. 


ISBISTER & CO. 
TAVISTOCK STREET,! COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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THE 


SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 


Founded at Southwark 1799. LEATHERHEAD. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1826. 
Rebuilt at Leatherhead 1902. 

me nae 105 years of 
1799-1904. otional work 
with the Blind of the 


Annual 
Subscriptions are 
earnestly pleaded for. 


The Rev. ST. CLARE MILL, M.A. Principal. 


Chief Offices : HIGHLANDS ROAD, LEATHERHEAD, 
Telephone No. 4. P. O. Leatherhead. 
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BRITISH ALL woe 
FREE FROM ACID: POISON A GRIT 
Phantom QUICKLY A LASTING BRILLIANCY >s= 


nufacturers: THE: THe “MATCHLESS” METAL POLISH C°,L? LIVERPOOLE 
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First Edition Exhausted. 
Second Edition in the press. 


° 9 
My Recollections KEATING’S 
By the Princess Catherine Radziwill. 
Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait. . LOZENGES 


A book of ne of the Courts of : EASILY CURE 
THE WORST GOUGH. 


Berlin and St. Petersburg, written from intimate know- 
ledge, and containing vivid sidelights on the Tzars 





Alexanders IT [. and Nicholas II., the Empercr William I., One gives relief. aa increasing sale 
the Empress Frederick, Prince Bismarck, Madame de of over 80 years is a certain test o 

id in Tins 134d. each. 
Balzac, Count Ignatiev, and other celebrities ot E urope. value. Sold in Tins 13} 
The book throws vivid sidelights on politics and society 


in the closing decade of the last century. 








POLISHING A PLEASURE 


STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 


rincer mark CREAM 


STEPHENSON BROS., Ltd., Bradford 
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Messrs. Isbister & Co.’s 
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New G Forthcoming Books 








MY RECOLLECTIONS. By the Princess CatHerine Rapziwitt. Demy 8vo. With 
Photogravure Portrait. [1st Edition exhausted. 2nd Edition in the press. 165. 
A b. ok of persun.1 re miuisce: ces of the Cour's of Berlin end St Peter-Lurg, written f.om intin ate; nowlecg+ end 

contaiuing vivid sideiights on the Tzars Alexa der III. aid Nich les II., the Emyperor Wiliam I., the Emj ess 

Fred-.ick. Piince bi macck, Madame de Balz.c, Couut Ignatiev aud oth r celeb.ities of Eu.o-e. The book th..ws 

viv.d +i e ights cn poiiucs and society in the closing decad: » of lost century. 

MY KEY OF LIFE. By HEeten Ketter, B.A., Author of “The Story of My Lite.”’ 
With new Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. (October 20th. 28. 62. 
Chis lt le book is ce tain to appeal to all wh» have rea the marvellou: bl'nd girl's autobiography— a story whica 

has awakencd tue ke: nest i: terest Lot o:.1) in tLe United Sia.es and tuis country, but throughout Euiope. 

THE ISLES OF SUNSET. By Artuur C. Benson, M.A., Author of “ Archbishop 
Laud,’’ “ The Professor, and other Poems,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. [October 20th. 65. 
A -beaf ot sho t storie: wiitten with distinction a. d ful of ihe glau our of cld remance. 

PEEPS AT NATURE’S WAYS. By J. J. Warp, Author of “ Minute Marvels cf 
Nature.’’ Fully illustrated. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A fascinating c nt ibution to the popular interpre tation of the scie ce of Natu-al Historr, 

NOTES ON POPULAR RATIONALISM. By Canon Henstey Henson, of 
Westminster. Crown 8vo. Early November. 35. 6d. 
Aid to Fai.h un questi 11s at s ue in the modern world. 

ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. Addresses to Young Men. By the Rev. C. SItvesTER 
Horne, M.A., of the Whitfield Tabernacle, Totten! am Court Road, London. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A book wiih deels in a manly and practical jashi_n with subtle aad u.any-sid.d appeals of mode.n life Oct. 37st 

A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. A Collection of Arcient English Devoticns 


in Prose and Verse. Compiled and Edited by Rosert HuGH Benson, M.A. Crown &v> 


3s. 6d. re:%. 
BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? By Rozerr Benson, Author of “ The Light Invisible.” 
Crown 8vo. (October 31st. 6s. 


Aa histor cl Rom.nse dealirg with the conflict of reli,ious idea's in En :land under the Tuco s, which will nt 
disap, oint the wide circle uf acmire.s created by * rhe Light Invisibie,”” which was one of the most successful books 
pubi bed .ast year. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “ The Call of the 

Wild,’’ “* The God of His Fathers,’’ etc. Second edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

A rewarka le nove’, waica has run in the cuu s@ of a fw weck- into a greatcircu'ation Jack London has been 
calle 1 by sowe critics the successor of B: et Harte, and by others the K pling o: America 

‘*Froua the girl pi-neer, whose giit o:ten puts mn to sueme, has inuch of the freshness .f Merecithicn creation " 


— Sketch. 

THE TALKING MASTER. An Irresponsible Novel. By W. Te1cNmouTH Snore, 
Editor of the Academy. Crown 8vo. [October 31st. 6s. 

A SILENT SINGER. By Crara Morais, Author of “ Life on the Stage."’ Crown 8vo. 
Cs. 

FOR LOVE AND HONOUR: a Tale of the ‘45. By WittiamM Macreop Raine. 
Crown 8vo. [October 24th. 6s. 


An historical roma~ce dealing with Holyrood Culloden, and which brings vividly on the scene the Young 
Cheva ier, Fiora Macitonald, the Duk+ of Cumbe iand. Lord Pa'merito Georve Selwyn, and other famcus per: on- 
ages, a.d which a's» d s-ribes the last dramatic stai.d in Scotland for the cause of the Stua ts. 
HURRICANE ISLAND. By H. B. Margiort-Watson, B.A., Author of “ The Princess 

Zenia,’’ “ The Skirts of Happy Chance,"’ “Captain Future,’’ etc. Cr. 8vo. [November. 68. 


A romance of the sea alive with adventure. 


MISS BRENT OF MEAD. By Curistosex R. Coverince, Author of “ The Winds of 


Cathrigg,’’ etc. With Illustrations by HaRoLp PirFarD. Crown 8vo. October 24th 6s. 
PAMELA’S CHOICE. By Marcaret Weston. With Illustrations by Frances Ewan. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A PRINCE OF THE PEOPLE: a Romance of Modern Royalty. By Major Trevor. 
Crown 8o. [October 31st. 68. 
HOPE LORING. By Luian BELL, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JEHANNE : a Romance of Modern Normandy. By E. A. Gittic. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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A Sheffield Trained Nurse writes :—‘‘I have used| An Oxfordshire Surgeon writes :—‘ I am trying it 
* Antipon’ in the case of the very fattest woman I (‘ Antipon’) in a serious case of a man weighing 16 
have ever nursed. The result has been marvellous. | stone, short, and with heart affection. He already 
She is getting smaller and beautifully less every day, has lost three stone.” 
and the best of it is she is in perfect health now, where | Lady’s Realm says:— 
before she had all sorts of troubles.” | “It will prove a lasting blessing to thousands.” 
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Cures PERMANENTLY 
eactcly & CURES OBESITY. a Lesing 


Permanently Restoration 
the Most fees —io-~* 


SUCCESSFUL Notural: 
IN EVERY CASE : Proportions 


AS near as any known remedy can approach perfection and certainty in the 
cure of any specific disease, ‘‘ Antipon,” as a radical and permanent cure for 
the disease of obesity, has achieved finality. It cures because it must cure; it 
goes to the very root of the disease, gradually absorbing and throwing out of the 
svstem all diseased and superfluous fatty accumulations ; and, whilst effecting 
this pleasantly and safely, strengthens the nervous system, helps to purify and 
enrich the blood, stimulates the circulation, and assists the formation of healthy 
muscular tissue in place of the fat-impregnated tissue outwardly indicated in the 
flabby, shapeless limbs and general puffiness. 

The fact is, “‘ Antipon”’ is a wonderful tonic as well as the greatest of fat- 
absorbants. It promotes a keen appetite, which must be (and this is an essential 
part of the curative process) fully satisfied with good muscle-forming food ; it 
stimulates the digestive process and assists assimilation and nutrition. 

It is for this reason that ‘‘ Antipon’”’ has gained its great reputation with 
medical men and the public as the one great tonic, revitalising remedv, for obesity 
absolutely opposed to the semi-starvation, drugging methods of fat-reduction 
which occasioned so much disaster in earlier years. ‘“ Antipon ” entails no irksome 
restrictions of any kind: ‘‘ Feed up and grow thin ” tersely expresses the principle 
of the “ Antipon” cure. 

A decrease of weight is experienced within a day and a night of the first dose. 
Between 8oz. and 3lb. will be lost in unwholesome fatty matter. Then, day by 
day, there is a persistent reduction until normal weight and a natural, graceful 
shape are attained, when the doses may be discontinued. The improvement in 
shave is general, not merely abdominal. 

The permanent removal of the dangerous fatty deposits that impede the action 
of the vital organs is not the least advantage of the “ Antipon”’ cure. Briefly, a 
short course of this marvellous tonic remedy will make any person, however stout 
he or she may have been, look and feel several vears younger. 

The ingredients of ‘‘ Antipon,” purely non-mineral, and quite harmless to the 
most delicate person, have received the warmest approval of a number of medical 
experts after careful special analysis, both for their tonic and fat-reducing 

qualities, and also for their complete harmlessness. ‘* Antipon”’ is a 
palatable, liquid wine-like in appearance. It has, finally, 
the welcome virtue of being extremely economical 


In use. 





Tones up ei 
ase * Antipon”’ can be had of Chemists, Stores, &c., 
the System price 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d per Bottle, or should any difi- [OMAR irksome 
Renews Health culty arise, may be obtained (on sending cash remit- Bayerant re 
O em titel dakest 3) tance) post free, under private package, direct from ide amelit-> 
Strength the Sole Manufacturers :— Ordinary 


and THE “ANTIPON” CO., 


Vitality 13, BUCKINCKAM-ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
9 Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Corpulence, London.” 
All correspondence regarded as strictly confidential. 
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CaIGsNAL ANw 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Every Bort'e of this wel -known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neura‘gia, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, &c., 
Bears on the Stamp the name of the lnvent-r 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. 








Of al! Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, & 4/G. 


ONLY GENUINE 














“ VASELINE ” 


The Original Screw Cap Bottles 
have the Company’s name 
stamped on the giass. 


2 oz. size, 3d. 5 oz. size, 6d. 





CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consd.) 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON 
Sole Proprietors and Makers 
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NURSE LORD, 
North-Western 
Ilospital, Hampstead, 
N.W., writes :— 


** Nurse Lord has 
taken Vi-Cocoa regu- 
larly, and finds it most 
digestive and sustaining 
while engaged in nursing 
at night. 

**She wil have sin- 
cere pleasure in recom- 
mending it toher patients 
and fellow-nurses, 
especially those suffering 








from indigestion and 
anzemia.” 
‘Undoubted Purity and Stren '~-Medical Magazine. 
‘In the front rank of really valuable foods.'—Lancet. 
Favoured by the BHC. Dainty Sample 
qomes a. COCR Tin Free to 


fics ver Geitale. Address : any Address. 
Dr Tibbles'Vi-Cocoa, Ltd.,60 Bunhill Row, London E.C 



























rovost Qats 


made in 


orridge 


a 
‘Provost’ 


-_ 


orringer 


IS THE FINEST FOOD IN THE WORLD. 


If you go farther you fare worse. America 
sends some Oats, but they are much 
inferior to“ Provost” Oats in strengthen- 
ing and nourishing qualities. 





Tell your Grocer to send you ‘* Provost” 

Oats and you will be right. It is the 

food that makes strong men, robust 

women, a:d bonnie bairns. 

But be sure you get a “ Provost” Oats 
Porringer. They are being Given 
away Free. Porridge made in one 
of these porringers is perfect, all the 
sweet nutty flavour of the rich cereal 
being deliciously brought’ out. 

No Stirring, no burn'ng, but don't fo-get 

the Pinch of Salt. 










How to get 
a Porringer, 


Send 30 
2-Ib. 
coupons 
r 2/- 
cash for 
a 2-pint 
porringer. 
Send 50 2-"b. 
coupons or 
2/3 cash for 
a $3-pint 
porringer. 
Send 75 2-lb. 
coupons or 
3/- cash for 
a 5- pint 
porringer. 
Send 100 2-lb. 
coupons or 
3/6 cash for 
a 6-pint 
porriner. 




















A Soutien on every Facket. 


These who send cash will get it refunded on 
jorwarding the stated uumber of coupons. 


R. Robinson & Sons, 
Annan, N.B. 











$= DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. ©3 ged 
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THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
From a drawing by 7. Peddie, after an Unputlished Portrait, kindly lent by his son 
Sheriff C. J. Guthrie, K.C. 
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; O Sabbath of our Fathers, not in this 

We praise thee, that thou wert austere and cold, 
Veiled in drear pomp and in conventions old, 
fF A foe to joy and human-hearted bliss ; 

But that thou didst preserve, through careless years, 
The secret of our strength and of our pride ; 
That though the Heart of God is large and wide 





y Yet He 1s just ; and sins are dogged by fears. 
é, : ; 
ys Discard thy ancient rigour, and be strong, 


mone 
a 


Holy and calm and joyful and serene 

O draw us heavenward ! let us rest awhile, 
Be glad ; yet banish from the tranquil scene 
The dust of mirth, the laughter-loving throng, 
‘ Guard safe thy rugged strength, yet guarding smile / 





A. C. Benson. 
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Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


1803—1873 


; R. GUTHRIE passed away in the 
1) fulness of his fame more than 

thirty years ago, and therefore 

it may be as well to recall at the 
outset of this sketch the chief landmarks 
in a singularly attractive and noble career. 
He was born at Brechin, Forfarshire, July 
12th, 1803, and died at St. Leonards, in 
harness as editor of this Magazine, 
February 24th, 1873. His father, a 
merchant and banker, was at the time of 
his distinguished son’s birth, Provost of 
Brechin, and was a man universally res- 
pected. But it was probably from his 
mother, a woman of singularly deep 
religious feeling, that Guthrie as child and 
youth gathered the determination to 
study for the ministry. It was in the 
year of Waterloo that the lad went 
to Edinburgh University, where the 
next ten years of his life were spent 
as a student, and the subsequent six 
months in Paris where he walked the 
hospitals and gained what never left him, 
—a deep sympathy with the mystery of 
pain. He was admitted a licentiate of 
the Church of Scotland in 1825, but had 
to wait five years, which he filled up with 
banking business, before he obtained the 
living of Arbirlot, a country parish three 
miles from Arbroath and sixty from 
Edinburgh. ‘If you only preach as well 
as you have banked,” said the manager 
when he left his service, ‘‘ you are sure 
to succeed.”” He made so great a mark 
in the Church of Scotland during the seven 
years that he was at Arbirlot that in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession he was 
appointed one of the ministers of Old 
Greyfriars parish in Edinburgh. He took 
a prominent part in the Voluntary Con- 
troversy, the memorable Ten Years’ 
Conflict, and the setting up of the Free 
Church, in the interests of which he tra- 
velled through the length and breadth 
of Scotland in 1845-6, and raised by his 
eloquence and enthusiasm in less than 
three months a sum of £116,000 for pro- 


viding manses for the Ejected Ministers. 
From 1843 to 1864 he was minister of Free 
St. John’s, Edinburgh, and it was there 
that the great work of his life was accom- 
plished alike as preacher and philanthro- 
pist. 

Mrs. Carlyle, in a letter to her husband, 
described a sermon to which she had listened 
at Free St. John’s,as marked by exquisite 
artistic simplicity. The perfection of art 
consists in concealing art, and in that 
Guthrie excelled. He spoke with a 
freedom and power that were resistless, 
but in spite of such perfect easé he toiled 
laboriously behind the scenes. His fine pre- 
sence, rich musical voice, wide knowledge 
of human nature, picturesque sensibility, 
and dramatic intensity, linked as they 
were to clean-cut convictions, moral 
courage and unfailing sympathy, enabled 
him to speak straight to the heart of 
people of all classes, from peer to peasant. 
So dramatic was he at times that it is re- 
corded that, once describing a shipwreck, 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Man the life-boat,” a 
young sailor who was present rose to his 
feet and pulled off his coat. There is a 
great deal of truth in the remark 
of one of his humble parishioners, “‘ Eh ! 
Mr. Guthrie, if it hadna’ been for the 
grace of God, ye would have made a grand 
play-actor.”” Few distinguished visitors 
to the grey metropolis of the north failed 
to come to Free St. John’s to hear 
Guthrie preach, and amongst the rest, 
Lord Macaulay, Thackeray, Bishop Wil- 
berforce, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord John 
Russell, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Ruskin and Gladstone, were to be seen at 
one time or another within its walls. That 
greatly gifted but ill-fated Scotsman, Hugh 
Miller, was one of Guthrie’s office-bearers, 
whilst Laurence Oliphant, whose brilliant 
career was so full of strange religious vicissi- 
tudes, at one time in his chequered career 
taught a Bible class in connection with the 
Church. Sir James Simpson, the dis- 
coverer of chloroform as an anesthetic, 
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and Professor John Stuart Blackie, were 
prominent members of a _ congrega- 
tion in which all class distinctions 
vanished. It was_ characteristic of 
Guthrie that when he founded the 
Ragged School movement in 1847— 
which has borne splendid fruit not merely 
in Edinburgh butall over the British Empire 
—he pinned his faith, to borrow his own 
homely phrase, to ‘‘ patience, prayer, and 
porridge,”’ as the best method of dealing 
with the neglected and half-famished little 
waifs of the streets. He became a tetal 
abstainer in 1845 at a time when the Tem- 
perance cause was looked upon even in 
religious circles with scanty favour, and 
he used to declare that his personal 
reasons for such a step was that teetotal- 
ism made his head clearer, his heart 
lighter, and his pocket heavier. But 
apart from this, his sense of the appalling 
social misery of Scotland was the impelling 
cause. His old University gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1849 and 
in 1862 he received the highest honour 
which the Free Church could bestow by 
his appointment as Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 

If ever there was a man to whom Gold- 
smith’s beautiful words, ‘“‘ More bent to 
raise the wretched than to rise,” were 
applicable, it was surely Thomas Guthrie. 
He was not merely a great pulpit orator— 
the greatest perhaps which Scotland has 
known since Dr. Chalmers—but his whole 
life was a ministry which appealed resist- 
lessly to men of all classes and creeds, 
because in it was manifested at every turn 
the omnipotence of loving kindness. 
Religion has been defined as “‘ looking up 
and lifting up,’’ and this great master of 
assemblies was also a master of Applied 
Christianity. Impulsive, magnetic, per- 
fervid, emotional, and with a keen sense 
of humour, Dr. Guthrie was as tender- 
hearted as he was unselfish, and lived not 
merely for those who loved him but ina 
deep and unusual sense for the loveless 
and outcast. He felt that he was his 
brother’s keeper, and, therefore, he was 
not content with his ascendancy over the 
great crowds which flocked for the life 
time of a generation to Free St. John’s 
or with the work, onerous enough in all 


conscience, which springs up as if by magic 
around the ministry of a_ successful 
preacher. Guthrie was moved with pity for 
the unrelieved misery of the great city 
in which his lot was cast, and especially 
for its poor neglected children beginning 
the battle of life at a cruel disadvantage. 
He sent in consequence his imagination 
on errands of charity, and threw all his 
splendid gifts of eloquence and organiza- 
tion into that Ragged School movement, 
which became under his leadership one of 
the most impressive, because practical, 
examples of the new enthusiasm of human- 
ity, which sprang up like a moral spring- 
tide in the middle of last century. 

Lord Cockburn, the great Scottish judge, 
was already an old man when Guthrie was 
at thezenith of hisrenown. A keen politi- 
cian as well as a distinguished lawyer, his 
life had been divided between the verbal 
battles of a famous advocate and the 
cut-dnd-thrust of party politics. He it 
was who drafted the Scottish section of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and he was 
Solicitor-General for Scotland in the Grey 
Administration which triumphed over so 
many political abuses. Three words in 


- Lord Cockburn’s judgment summed up 


the secret of Guthrie’s power—“ Passion 
and Compassion.” It would not be easy 
to improve on that definition. The talis- 
man which gave Dr. Guthrie his right of 
way not merely through the hearts of his 
countrymen, but everywhere in_ the 
English-speaking world where the claim 
of mercy to triumph over justice is ac- 
knowledged, was the union of spiritual 
fervour and unwearied philanthropy. 
The Sunday Magazine was founded in 
1864, and its publisher was Mr. Alexander 
Strahan, who urged Dr. Guthrie to accept 
the position of editor. Startled by such 
a proposal, he at first hesitated, for he 
felt that he could bring to such a 
task no experience in journalism. It 
was not until he was assured that 
he would be “ aided by a staff of emi- 
nent writers,” and that his old friend, the 
Rev. W. G. Blackie, D.D., was willing to 
accept the post of assistant editor, that 
he consented. His feelings at the mo- 
ment are reflected in a letter to his 
son: “If it had vleased God, I should 
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much have preferred to live and die in the 
office of a preacher. His is the noblest 
of all offices. However, I must try and 
work by the far less agreeable, and in 
some respects, less efficient, instrument- 
ality of the pen.” ... ‘I cannot be 
- too thankful that, in God’s good. provi- 
dence, I have such a pleasant prospect 
before me—a suitable sphere of usefulness 
in the evening of my day.” As soon as 
it was known that Dr. Guthrie had ac- 
cepted the position, the success of the 
new venture was assured. His name was 
a household word. His popularity was 
far greater than he suspected; contri- 
butors: of the first rank at once rallied 
around him, and the Sunday Magazine 
instantly took a foremost place amongst 
religious periodicals. The position pleased 
him for several reasons. It brought him 
at once into touch with thousands of 
Christian homes. It brought him into 
close personal relations with many gifted 
men and women who shared his own con- 
victions and were eager to serve under his 
flag. Moreover, there was nothing nar- 
row or sectarian in the outlook, but a 
buoyant consciousness of liberty, and 
what a strong man always demands— 
plenty of sea room and a free hand. 

It is interesting to recall his opening 
manifesto. - It shows the spirit in which 
he set to work. He desired—so runs the 
preliminary prospectus which he drew up 
—to ‘‘ make Sunday a more pleasant as 
well as a more profitable day to thou- 
sands; to make our magazine plain to 
common people without being vulgar, 
and interesting to cultivated minds with- 
out being unintelligible to men of ordinary 
education.”’ He wanted the Sunday Ma- 
gazine, he went on to say, to make good 
its entry into cottages as well as into 
drawing-rooms, and to make its own 
welcome amongst people of all Christian 
denominations. His own ambition was 
to show that it represented “ no class, no 
sect, no party,” but that it belonged to 
all and sought to be helpful to all. Some 
of the most popular of Dr. Guthrie’s 
books were written in the first instance 
for these pages ; and to the last he never 
took his duties lightly, and occasionally 


overtaxed his strength in the endeavour 
to maintain the high standard of the Maga- 
zine. The position had, of course, its 


ana 6 


drawbacks, especially to a inan of so J 


finely poised and sensitive a nature. 


Dr. Guthrie had the experience which | 


Thackeray described so vividly when he 
wrote his famous Roundabout Paper in 
the Cornhill on “‘ Thorns in the Cushion.”’ 
The truth was, Guthrie was so well known 
and was known moreover to be so sym- 


pathetic and kindly that all sorts of | 


excellent people clamoured for the ad- 
mission of all sorts of impossible articles 
to the pages of the Magazine. The 
necessity of denying such requests was 
a matter of real distress to his tender 
heart, and it may be doubted whether 
he was ever really able to dismiss such 
importunate appeals without a touch of 
quite needless compunction. 

Before the Sunday Magazine had 
been in existence twelve months, he 
was able in a letter to a friend to state 
that all misgivings about the venture 
were at an end. “Its success has been 
great if not unprecedented. Strahan, 


from whom I had a letter the other | 


day, calculates on a steady circulation 
for the first year of 90,000 -monthly 
copies.” This estimate was independent 
of the weekly issues long since disconti- 
nued. Asa rule, it is not expedient that 
an Editor should write freely in the pages 
for which he is responsible. The ideal is 
reached when his personality pervades the 
work of other men. But in Guthrie’s 
case this was not enough in the view of 
his readers. They were not satisfied un- 
less his name continually appeared, and 
to the last his popularity with the wide 
circle of readers which his ability and 
charm had created, never waned. During 
his final illness at St. Leonards in the 
early weeks of 1873, Dr. Guthrie, loyal 
to duty to the end, busied himself 
over an article for these pages, which 


duly appeared, though he did not live to | 


read them in the magazine to which 


7 





the best work of the closing years of his | 


life was unsparingly devoted. 
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The Early Days of the Magazine 


. HE Sunday Magazine” began in 
the often referred to “ sixties,” 


just forty years ago. It had 

been preceded, under the aus- 
pices of the same enterprising publishers, 
by ‘‘ Good Words,” given to the world in 
1860. The great aim of ‘“‘ Good Words,” 
which had been very successful, was to 
raise the literary standard of religious pe- 
riodical _litera- 
ture in order to 
make it not only 
profitable and 
pleasant to a 
thoughtful and 
devout public, 
but to render 
it so distin- 
guished by the 
intellect and 
culture of its 
contributors 
that it should 
not merely 
cease to offend 
the fastidious 
in such studies, 
but that it 
should attract 
and if possible 
edify readers 
of all shades 
of opinion. 
“Good Words” 
has served its 
purposes well, 
but as it was 
a magazine for 
week days as 
well as Sundays, and contained a good deal 
of what was regarded, particularly in Scot- 
land, as purely secular material, the idea 
arose that there was room for another serial 
on the same lines of a more exclusively 
religious character, hence the birth of the 
“Sunday Magazine.” How admirably it 
was planned and conducted so as to repre- 
sent the great leaders in the established 
and nonconformist churches both in 
England and Scotland, one has only to 
read the names of the contributors to 
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Sarah Tytler 


judge. In Scotland, the editor, a power 
in himself, Dr. Hanna, the accomplished 
son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers, were foremost 
representatives of the Free Church. The 
Church of Scotland, as by law established, 
was there in “Good Words” in the 
“Sunday Magazine”’ in two of its most 
popular and gifted ministers, Norman 
McLeod and J. R. Macduff. Dissent other 
than that of 
the Free Church 
and of an earlier 
date, appears in 
the equally well 
known and hon- 
oured names of 
Cairns and 
Lindsay Alex- 
ander, and in 
the Episcopal 
Church which 
is, of course, 
a dissenting 
church in Scot- 
land, we find 
the much loved 
and witty Dean 
Ramsay. Eng- 
Jand sent from 
her established 


Church Dean 
Alford and 
Canon Miller, 


worthy men to 
rank with their 
northern breth- 
ren, and from 
her dissenting 
bodies more 
names to conjure by—those of Raleigh, 
Newman, Hall, and Dale. 

Science in its more sacred aspects is 
expounded by Professor Balfour and the 
nature-loving Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
Fiction is so toned down as to be prac- 
tically absent, George Macdonald, its 
later, most tender and high-souled ex- 
ponent in the magazine, only entering the 
first volume as a poet. The most notable 
of the other contributors of poetry are 
Dora Greenwell and Isa Craig. The 
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foreign element peeps out in the Dutch 
pastor, de Liefde, who contributes much 
to the earlier volumes of the ‘ Sunday 
. Magazine,” under different noms de plume, 
in Adolphe Saphir, a converted Jew, said 
to be the son of a Viennese banker, refined 
and delicate, with the subdued air of one 
who felt strongly that he had departed 
from the faith of his fathers, and was a 
voluntary exile, and in the Comtesse de 
Gasparin, French, and for the most part 
too sentimental for English readers, but 
also full of grace and pathos. For learn- 
ing pure and simple probably the most 
marked man is Professor David Brown 
(Aberdeen). The present writer once 
knew him to startle a Scotch dinner-table 
at which the prevailing 
element was ministerial, 
by saying that he would 
be obliged to any one 
who could tell him what 
authority the Church of 
Scotland (or possibly the 
Church of Calvin) had for 
ordaining that there should 
be a fast day before the 
sacrament Sunday ? 

In looking over the long 
lists of that goodly com- 
pany, two thoughts are 
predominant, the one how 
many have gone over to 
the great majority—not 
half a dozen surviving, 
the other that there were 
giants in those days. 
No personality in the original group was 
more striking, or impressed itself more 
deeply and lastingly on all who knew 
him, of whatever rank or age, than 
did that of Guthrie. He was one of 
two Scotchmen of his day whose 
influence over their countrymen and 
women great and small was enormous, 
and has never in later years been ap- 
proached, not to say rivalled. These 
men, McLeod and Guthrie, were eloquent 
preachers, Guthrie indeed being an orator 
of no mean kind, and able writers, but it 
is their extraordinary personal influence 
on those with whom they came in contact 
which is referred to. It has been lightly 
said that while many of our great men 
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from the time of Alexander the Great to 
that of le petit caporal have been of low 
stature, such personal influence as that 
which is in question, has only been exer- 
cised by big men, the head and shoulders 
above their fellows. Certainly both 
McLeod and Guthrie were big in every 
sense. McLeod was a large man with a 
massive head and face full of sagacity and 
humour. Guthrie, with a fine keen face 
in which shrewdness was balanced by 
kindliness and a strong sense of the 
ludicrous, was tall, rather loosely knit, 
and somewhat gaunt, giving occasion for 
the people’s sobriquet of “ Long Tam.” 
These men were known and valued 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Scotland, and far beyond 
it, wherever Scotchmen 
were to be found, and 
where Englishmen were 
inclined to ponder on the 
singularly intimate and 
affectionate esteem in 
which the pair were held 
by high and low beyond 
the Borders. An Eng- 
lishman visiting Scotland 
and slightly incredulous of 
the universality of the 
knowledge and its familiar 
application, tested it after 
his own fashion. At Car- 
stairs Junction where 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 
trains journeying 
meet and unite in one 
railway line, the traveller in question 
appealed to one of the guards “‘ Is Norman 
in this train?” “No, sir, he passed by 
an earlier train,” was the prompt answer. 
Landing at the Broomielaw the great 
steam-boat port of Glasgow, the inquirer 
signalled a cabman “Drive me to 
Norman’s house ;”’ he gave the direction, 
and without further explanation he was 
driven straightway to Dr. McLeod’s house 
in Adelaide Street. Years after McLeod 
had been laid to rest, followed by a mul- 
titude of mourners of all classes, the 
hugest funeral which ever 
Glasgow streets, a working man, protest- 
ing against some grievance in one of the 
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THE EARLY DAYS 


rowful ejaculation, ‘Oh, for Norman 
back again.” There was no need to 
supply a surname. All Glasgow, all the 
West Highlands, broad Scotland itself, 
and Scotland beyond the seas knew who 
Norman—the champion of the people, 
the friend of laird and lord, and of the 
widowed queen—must be. 

Guthrie was not less the vigorous 
indefatigable friend of all who needed a 
friend, as well as the devoted servant of 
a divine Master, and one prefers to think 
that the popularity in the highest sense, 
of these men was due not so much to a 
combination of bodily and mental supre- 
macy, as to their abounding sympathies, 
their true-hearted geniality, what was 
lovely in their lives and 
in their works. The dif- 
ference between them was 
probably largely owing to 
one cause. Guthrie was 
from the east of Scotland, 
McLeod from the west. 
Guthrie was a native of 
that coast line running all 
along the east of Scotland, 
which though it fre- 
quently touches closely on 
the Highland, is and al- 
ways has been lowland in 
its population and tradi- 
tions. He was emphatic- 
allyalowlander. McLeod’s 
ancestors were located in 
the western islands, in 
Skye particularly, and he 
was a Highlander of the Highlands, im- 
pulsive, with a strong strain of poetry 
in his composition and a dash of the 
Celtic melancholy underlying his gaiety. 
Guthrie’s immediate forbears were 
engaged in trade, in farming on a 
commercial basis; McLeod’s progenitors 
were clansmen far excellence, lairds, 
tacksmen, ministers in remote and pri- 
mitive surroundings. To show the im- 
plicit feudal trust and at the same time 
the credulous impracticability of the 
natives, the story went that, on the 
occasion of the potato failure and the 
consequent famine in the west High- 
lands, the parishioners in a certain parish 
in Skye held by McLeods for generations, 
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forwarded to the father of Norman 
McLeod, then settled in a parish in 
Glasgow, a shipload of Skye terriers to be 
disposed of for the distressed islanders’ 
benefit. 

Circumstances in Guthrie’s earlier years, 
while he was yet the minister of Arbirlot, 
that first pleasant country and sea board 
parish which he always recalled with 
wistful affection, concentrated his ener- 
gies to a considerable extent on the con- 
tending factions in the Church of Scot- 
land, and after he had left the Church on 
his denomination the Free Church. For 
ten years the controversy against patron- 
age, state interference in what were con- 
sidered the spiritual concerns of the 
Church, raged more and 
more hotly in the Church 
courts, until, it culminated 
in the Disruption of 1843. 
Guthrie, who had already 
won his spurs by his 
ardent advocacy of Dr. 
Chalmers’s great scheme 
of Church extension, en- 
tered heart and soul into 
the conflict, and carried 
on, in company with like- 
minded ministers, a wide 
propaganda, ‘calling meet- 
ingsgand delivering ad- 
dresses all over the coun- 
try at the expense of no 
small fatigue of body and 
mind, to rouse the people 
and advocate the cause 
of what he viewed as religious liberty. 

To him, without doubt, the Church of 
Scotland was one province of Christ’s 
Kingdom over which the Lord reigned, 
delegating to his ministers and to them 
only his authority in whatever concerned 
the spiritual interests of his subjects, 
that is, the members of his Church. Any 
secular interference in the matter implied 
an invasion of the kingdom, and an in- 
fringement of the rights of its king or 
head, hence the expression, ‘‘ the Head- 
ship of Christ,’ so often used in the 
dispute for which the party who resigned 
all connection with the state, constantly 
declared they fought. On the other side 
it was alleged that, as the Church was a 
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State Church, with emoluments derived 
from the State, then the State which 
delegated its authority to the highest law 
court in Scotland, had some right to inter- 
fere—no: with the Church’s doctrine, 
nor with its discipline, but with that 
question of the enforcement of the presen- 
tations by Patronage which had not been a 
fundamental feature of Presbyterianism as 
established in Scotland by John Knox 
and the Melvilles, but had been a con- 
cession to landowners—payers of the 
tithes, introduced in later years and in its 
practice liable to grave abuse. To reform 
the ordinance of Patronage was for many 
years the aim of conscientious Church 
legislators, although they differed on the 
kind and degree of re- 
formation. To check the 
possibility of an unworthy 
man being presented by 
an unworthy patron to a 
parish, the veto act was 
proposed. It did not be- 
come law so that the ma- 
jority of the members of 
a parish church voting 
against the patron’s pre- 
sentee might annul the 
presentation, but the 
spirit of the proposed act, 
together with a more en- 
lightened state of public 
opinion, had sufficient 
effect to do away with 


the likelihood of any im- Elliott & Fry, Photo, London 
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moral or absolutely in- 
capable candidate being inducted into 
a charge. But the question did not stop 
there, the asserters of the people’s rights, 
and of the perfect independence of the 
Church in such a matter, contended that 
the mere circumstance of the candidate’s 
being as an individual unacceptable to 
the members of the Church, and one from 
whom they believed they could not derive 
spiritual benefit, ought to be enough to 
annul the presentation to a living. It was 
in reference to this point that the climax 
was reached. Two gentlemen were pre- 
sented by the respective patrons to the 
parishes of Auchterarder in Perthshire 
and Strathbogie in Aberdeenshire. Al- 
though men of fair character and parts, 





their preaching was disapproved of bya bulk 
of the parishioners in either case, and they 
attempted to put in force the principle 
of the veto act and declined to accept the 
presentees as their ministers. The gen- 
tlemen were not disposed to renounce 
their claims, and, supported by the Court 
of Session, and by the “modeérate”’ parties 
in the presbyteries, they succeeded in 
getting themselves “placed,” as _ the 
phrase was, in the two parishes. To the 
opposite side this was an unpardonable 
outrage. Accordingly, after innumerable 
earnest petitions, and indignant protests 
to the Home Secretary, the Cabinet, and 
the Parliament, when the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland met in the 
month of May, the famous 
Disruption took _ place. 
The leaders and the men 
of the party, who had 
earned for themselves the 
title of non-intrusionists— 
not without clear warning 
previously given of their 
deliberate intention, re- 
signed their churches, 
manses, livings, all that 
they had held under the 
State. Led by Dr. Chal- 
mers and other magnates, 
they quitted the assembly, 
and, walking in a proces- 
sion of nearly five hundred 
black-coated men of peace 
down the High Street and 
the Cannongate, filed into 
the hall at Cannonmills, which they had 
taken for the occasion, and constituted 
themselves a new Assembly of what 
they styled the Free Church of Scotland. 
They were not  voluntaries who of 
their own free will desired not to 
be a State Church, at that time the 
Free Church repudiated such an idea, 
they had been a State Church, but were 
compelled to withdraw by the State’s 
violation of their independence and of 
what they termed “the Headship of 
Christ.” They would have consented to 
return to their alliance with the State, 
had the State repudiated its latest acts, 
and agreed to the Free Church’s terms. 
Possibly some of the less well informed 
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of the actors in the drama fondly trusted 
that the reconciliation would yet take 
place, but the die was cast and proved 
irrevocable. 

Guthrie, who had been transferred 
from his country parish to a parish in 
Edinburgh, first the old Greyfriars and 
afterwards Free St. John’s, in which Dr. 
Hanna was his colleague, was one of the 
foremost figures in that renowned march 
which thrilled all Scotland, the sound of 
which reverberated through Christendom. 
Many a remarkable and picturesque 
march those old streets had _ seen 
of the hapless Mary brought back in 
infamy to her capital following the banner 
which bore the likeness of her murdered 
husband, with her infant child pleading 
for vengeance on his father’s murderers ; 
of Montrose clad like a bridegroom on his 
way to the scaffold; of Prince Charlie 
leading his troops on his way to the palace 
of his forefathers. But no spectacle was 
more moving or more deeply impressive 
than this spectacle—witnessed by thousands 
of closely-packed spectators, without the 





pomp of war or the shedding of blood,- 


of a host of God-fearing, conscientious 
men proclaiming the truth, as they saw 
it, by the sacrifice of their worldly goods, 
casting their bread upon the waters in 
the full faith that the Master whom they 
served would provide for them and those 
dear to them. It was upwards of twenty 
years after this exodus that Dr. Guthrie 
in failing health, forbidden to preach— 
the office in which he delighted, undertook 
—that he might still do work for which 
he was able, the editorship of the “‘ Sunday 
Magazine.” But in the course of these 
twenty years, he had still great missions 
to inaugurate. The next which taxed his 
strength to the uttermost was travelling 
all over the country as when he stirred 
up its population to what he reckoned 
the encroachments on the liberty of the 
Church, to raise the large sum of a hundred 
thousand pounds in order to build manses 
for an accompaniment to the newly-built 
Free Churches. The hardships and incon- 
veniences by the loss of the manses which 
the ministers had occupied while they 
remained in the Established Church, was 


severely felt in the country, especially in 
remote Highland districts where accommo- 
dation was scarce, and even the humblest 
cottages few and far between. The fa- 
tigue involved for the men and the suffer- 
ing—sometimes serious for the women 
and children, were very considerable. 
Guthrie—a family man himself, to whom 
all connected with domestic ties was dear, 
who has left it on record that, unlike many 
other busy men, he made it his rule by 
systematic early rising to spend his even- 
ings in the company of his wife and 
children, was greatly touched by what he 
heard of the discomforts and occasionally 
the dangers endured by his less fortunate 
brethren. He pressed the cause of ob- 
taining a manse fund and was appointed 
to raise it. no very easy business con- 


sidering the astonishingly large sums 
already generously subscribed by the 


members of the Free Church for the 
sustentation of their ministers at home 
and abroad, and of the professors in the 
colleges who had voluntarily deprived 
themselves of their State endowment. 
It was in this cause that Dr. Guthrie 
dubbed himself ‘‘ the big beggar man.”’ 
In years to come, when the procuring of his 
final pleasant home in one of Edinburgh’s 
beautiful suburbs was debated, the occu- 
pants of these manses for which he had 
spoken so untiringly, proposed to present 
their advocate with a token of their gra- 
titude in the purchase of his home, and 
though he at first opposed the project as 
inflicting a tax upon men whose means 
were not large, he at last consented that 
they should contribute to the purchase. 

Both these signal and successful enter- 
prises, the founding of the Free Church 
and the raising of the Manse Fund were 
done for the section of the community 
which was of Guthrie’s political opinions 
and of his branch of the Church. His 
third act—the establishment of ragged 
schools—was more cosmopolitan in its 
pure benevolence and won the admiration 
and approbation of philanthropists and 
reformers of all the churches, and of those 
who belonged to none. 


SARAH TYTLER. 








Simplicity and Strength 


method by which he strove to 

obtain “the prize of the high 

calling of God in Christ Jesus,” 
was by “ forgetting the things which are 
behind.’”’ His life was lived in pressing 
towards that mark ; ‘singleness of aim was 
its characteristic ; and as he succeeded 
in his life’s endeavour, it is worth our 
while to enquire into his method. 

The phrase, “forgetting those things 
that.are behind,” is an inclusive one. We 
should all of us be glad enough to forget 
the sins and the shortcomings of the past ; 
but here we seem to be taught that we 
should detach ourselves from the past 
entirely, from what was praiseworthy as 
well as from what was blameworthy ; 
“nothing in my hand I bring” seems to 
be the leading thought, and that implies 
a good deal. 

There is behind us the enviable inno- 
cence of childhood ; enviable, for many a 
man, as he reads the story of Naaman the 
Syrian, cleansed from his leprosy in the 
river Jordan, must sorrowfully sav, ‘‘ Oh! 
that, like his, my flesh too could come 
again like unto the flesh of a little child!” 
But, none the less, the innocence of child- 
hood is not a thing we can look back upon 
with pride, nor is anything gained by 
sentimental regret over its loss. We were 
innocent then because we were ignorant ; 
and Christian life is not perfected by a 
mere prolongation of that early ignorance 
of evil; nor would it be forwarded now 
by any vain desire to return to it again. 
The mere negative sinlessness of childhood 
is thus one of the things that we must 
forget and leave behind, putting into its 
place, with God's help, a positive, manly 
holiness. Not to know evil is the privi- 
lege of infancy, and a beautiful thing it is ; 
but to know both good and evil, and with 
that knowledge habitually to choose the 
good, that is Christian saintliness, and it 
is a nobler thing. Of course we do not 
blame parents or teachers who seek to 
prolong as far as possible the period of 
child-like innocence ; but we know that 


S PAUL tells us that part of the 


sooner or later evil has to be known and 
faced ; and then, when it is faced in the 
strength which God supplies, there’ comes 
forth a character more firm and more 
enduring than mere innocence could have 
secured. Perhaps a passing sigh over the 
lost simplicity of childhood is inevitable ; 
but none the less we must resolutely regard 
it as one of ‘‘ the things that are behind,” 
and rejoice rather in perceiving that the 
soul taught by experience, it may be even 
disciplined and humbled by a fall, can 
now be resolute in refusing thé evil and in 
choosing the good. 

And similarly, in the closing years of 
his life, an old man who seeks to make 
good his citizenship in heaven, does well 
to forget and leave behind the days of his 
prime, when in health and strength he 
could do things that he can now do no 
longer. It is. very natural that he should 
wish to do otherwise ; that when the grey 
hairs assert themselves, and he realizes 
that his sun is sinking towards the west, 
he should look back with a pardonable 
pride on his achievements in the past. 
But, however, natural such a feeling may 
be, it forms no part of that high Christian 
aim at detachment from the things that 
are behind which the Apostle recommends. 
If manhood is better than childhood, 
because it is a maturer, stronger thing, so 
also old age may be brighter, calmer, more 
serene than manhood, if it looks forward 
to its rest. Old age is sometimes spoken 
of disparagingly as a “second child- 
hood ;”’ but the words may be interpreted 
in its praise. For in Christian old age is 
often found a touching simplicity of heart 
and a peculiar singleness of purpose. The 
wisdom of the serpent is tempered by the 
harmlessness of the dove; and the firm- 
ness of manly resolve is found coupled 
with a sweetness that may best be des- 
cribed as womanly or perhaps as childlike. 
When a man’s character in his prime is. 
gaining strength, moral and intellectual, 
there is often coupled with it an unattrac- 
tive hardness and combativeness, perhaps. 
the necessary outcome of self-assertion ; 
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but in old age all this has been mellowed 
by experience; and old men are often 
very gentle, very tolerant, and, best of all, 
very spiritual, the eye of their faith being 
no longer dimmed by the passions of youth 
and manhood. So that an old man need 
not fear to follow the Apostle’s example 
and to “forget those things that are 
behind,” pressing forward towards the 
home beyond, which presumably is now 
not far distant from him. 

And then, as to those things which we 
should all be glad enough to forget and to 
leave behind, the errors and the sins of 
the past, are we justified in wholly wiping 
the memory of them off the slate? It 
seems to accord with a proper spirit of 
humility and of penitence to preserve 
through life some recollection of having 
made mistakes and of acting foolishly, as 
well as a lasting sense of contrition over 
sins committed. But to be endlessly 
repining, endlessly groaning over such 
things serves no good purpose whatever. 
If we have taken false steps in the past, 
we cannot now retrace them, and start 
afresh on a path which we now see would 
have been a wiser one. For example, a 
man’s career may have been irretrievably 
injured by the choice of a profession for 
which he was ill-suited; but in homely 
language, he must now “make the best of 
a bad job.”’ No other course is open to 
him; he must plan out what remains to 
him of life, so as to profit by the circum- 
stances in which he finds himself placed. 
And such a man may discover a deep truth 
in the words, “‘ Whatever is is right.” For 
what at first sight might seem to him 
merely the result of his own foolish choice, 
or of the bad advice of someone whom he 
had trusted, may be recognised, when 
surveyed as part of the whole, as God’s 
providential ordering to develop in him 
something that would otherwise have 
remained undeveloped. But in any case, 


the right, the manly course, is to look our 
disadvantages in the face, and to make 
the best of them. Life, like a military 
campaign, may sometimes bring us to a 
very critical point, amidst difficulties out 
of which we must fight our way as best 
we can. But then we may remember 
that the best military commander is not 
the man who never made a mistake (for 
there never was such a man), but the man 
who has the courage and the genius to 
organise victory out of disaster. Of 
course, when it is a question of sins not 
only against God but also against our 
neighbour, these must not be forgotten 
and left behind until we have made a 
fitting restitution, at any rate the best in 
our power. That is only common justice 
and common sense. But apart from such 
sins, and apart from that lasting sense ot 
contrition which can constantly be re- 
newed in devotions public or private, it is 
surely better, and more in accordance with 
the spirit of the Gospel, with the assurance 
of God’s forgiveness in our hearts to forget 
our sins, and so to leave them wholly 
behind. To make light of sin is bad, 
certainly ; but endlessly to brood over it 
to no purpose is worse. Remorse has 
done nothing but mischief in the world, 
whether by way of suicide or by making 
wretched, useless lives. What we want is 
not remorse but encouragement, and 
guidance into new and better paths, where 
the old things that we hate will be left 
behind and forgotten. That is surely our 
Lord’s teaching as well as St. Paul's. 
Certain sins, such as hypocrisy and op- 
pression of the poor, did arouse His 
indignation, and His judgment on them 
‘ But, when He dealt with 


was severe. 
sins of frailty, how gentle! ‘‘ Hath no 
man condemned thee?” ‘“ No man, 
Lord.” ‘Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go, and sin no more.” 


ARTHUR WOLLASTON HUTTON. 




















London 


O me London is a city of magnifi- 

; cent dreams, of friendly visions. 

As I walk the streets I do not 

mingle with the stream of living 
passers by; to me London is a town 
populated with personages of the past. 
How much fairer a town it is therefore 
to me than to him who has no sight but 
for the things of the present, for now-a- 
days we Londoners are drab and grey 
compared with the citizens of old time. 
The streets and the river are not to me 
as they are now, but as they were when 
all our buildings were as those of the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, or of the 
ancient portions of the Temple then 
separated from the Thames by no trim 
Embankment, or of the Adelphi, with 
its muddy foreshore and the dignified 
houses still with us, or of Staples Inn with 
its staggering gables, or of the Charter- 
house, that noble town mansion. The 
ghosts that I meet with in these and 
similar spots are very real to me and I 
call them up at will, the spirit presences 
for the most part are men of letters, 
Shakespeare, our greatest citizen, burly 
Ben Jonson, courtly Mr. Joseph Addison, 
Doctor Oliver Goldsmith of tender heart 
and slender purse, Charles Lamb sad- 
dest of wits, Charles Dickens, Thackeray ; 
also the spirits of those who never lived 
in the flesh, but who have been made to 
live for us and for all those who will follow 
us by the magic power of such writers 
as those I have named. 

Westminster Abbey with its neighbour- 
hood is to me very familiar ground, for 
I spent several of my schoolboy years 
beneath its shadows, learning or neglect- 
ing my lessons in its cloisters, ancient 
dormitories and dark halls. The spirit 
of the place grew into my mind, uncon- 
sciously, for few boys think of the past, 
the present is all in all to them. Now, 
however, when my steps are directed to 
the Abbey, or to the school, that nestles 
beneath its shelter, it is otherwise, and I 
dream dreams and see visions. I know 
not why, but I do not ever think of 


Dreams 


Shakespeare as one of those who haunt 
the Abbey ; there is a memorial to him 
there, inadequate as are all our memorials 
of him, and the dust of many. of the kings 
and queens who pass across his pages 
lies buried there ; but he is not there to 
me or in the neighbouring Hall, still por- 
tion of the Palace of Westminster. But 
I see Ben Jonson there, and there to me he 
is less pedantic, less uninspired with human 
goodfellowship than he is elsewhere. It 
is said that he was bern in the City of 
Westminster, that he had his, schooling 
at Westminster School, that he dwelt 
there in his later years, and he lies buried 
in Poet’s Corner, ‘“‘ with this inscription 
on him, in a pavement square, blew mar- 
ble, about 14 inches square, O, Rare Ben 
Jonson.” Around him Chaucer, Dryden, 
Spenser—in that glorious quarter where, 
as I think it is, Addison has it “ there 
are many poets who have no monuments, 
and many monuments that have no 
poets.” I hear Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Goldsmith talking beside me there ; and 
I stand by the side of Charles Dickens, 
buried quietly there at an early hour upon 
a morning in June: only a few mourning 
by the graveside, but millions mourning 
his loss. 

But chiefest of all to me in the Abbey 
are Mr. Joseph Addison and his friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley ; did not they love 
to visit there, and who shall say me “ nay,” 
an I desire to go there with them ? 
There Addison sleeps, borne to his rest 
at the dead of night ; I quote a few lines 
from Thomas Tickell, his friend : 





‘‘Can I forget the dismal night that gave 

My souls best part forever to the grave ? 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps the mansions of the dead ! 
* * * ~ * * 


While speechless o’er the closing grave we bend, 
Accept these tears, thou dear departed friend.” 


May I not also count him as a friend ? 
Often as I wander through the Abbey, 

stopping every now and then to read a 

name upon a tomb or monument, there 
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“Accompanied by thousands of shadows of the nameless dead” 
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comes over me a feeling as if I were walk- 
ing accompanied by thousands of shadows 
of the nameless dead, the countless thou- 
sands who have worshipped here, who, 
like me, have walked here thinking on 
the past, like me, made sad by the thought 
that in years to come others will be here 
when I am gone, when only in the spirit 
shall I mingle with the living. How 
many prayers from hopeful or from hope- 
less hearts have been offered up here ; 
how many hours of happiness or sad- 
ness, of misery, of despair, have here been 
passed. As I hear the distant pealing 
of the organ, the soft music of the choir, 
the light around me seems to grow dim, 
or perchance it is tears that dull my sight, 
for of all places in the world is there any 
so solemn as this grey Abbey ? 

Then by a small door I leave the 
Church and pass through the Cloisters 
to the School Yard, where on the left 
hand stands a stone archway and great 
doors, and steps on which I have sat 
with my fellows between school hours. 
I sit there again and dream that I am at 
school with pleasant Abraham Cowley, 
with whom I could have shared many 
pleasures : ‘When I was a very young boy 
at school,”’ he says “instead of running 
about my holy-days and playing with 
my fellows, I was wont to steal from them 
and walk into the fields either alone 
with some one companion, if I could find 
any of the same temper:” and if ever 
there were a school, though now alas there 
be no fields near by, where a boy would be 
tempted to steal away with book or other 
companion, it is this same college of St. 
Peter at Westminster; which has for 
school chapel the finest church in the 
world. Cowley was buried in the Abbey, 
and Mr. Evelyn tells us how he attended 
his funeral on August 3rd, 1667. 

Then I walked up the steps into the great 
schoolroom, once the dormitory of monks, 
with its splendid roof and—but, alas, of 
recent years it has been swept and gar- 
nished, and only as | sit and dream do 
the old sights come back to me; how 
many lads have stammered out their les- 
sons there, whom I should have loved to 
call my schoolfellows, Ben Jonson, as 
aforesaid, George Herbert, Cowley, Prior, 


Cowper, Wren, Gibbon and John Dryden, 
who was scourged by the awful Dr. Bushy, 
at whose effigy in the Abbey I was wont 
to look with thankfulness in my heart. 
“I. Dryden” is carved upon one of the old 
school forms. He, too, sleeps in the 
Abbey, between Cowley and Chaucer. 
But good-bye to the old school and out 
through Dean’s Yard, with its fine trees, 
into the Sanctuary, across Palace Yard, 
along the embankment toward Charing 
Cross. 

Who that has read David Copperfield 
has not desired to visit Buckingham 
Street in the Adelphi, which stands as 
it stood in Dickens’ day save that from the 
lower end you look out not over mud flats 
when the tide is low, but across the gar- 
dens of the Embankment ? The ‘whole 
of this neighbourhood is haunted by 
beings called to life by Charles Dickens. 
I once had rooms near by Copperfield’s, 
and often of a night time I rambled 
through these narrow streets and met 
with many a friend ; was it not from the 
Golden Cross—how altered—across the 
Strand that Mr. Pickwick set out on his 
famous journey to Rochester, accom- 
panied by the vivacious Mr. Jingle, who 
shouted as the coach dashed out of the 
yard “ Heads, heads, take care of your 
heads ! terrible place—dangerous 
work—other day—five children—mother 
—tall lady, eating sandwiches—forgot 
the arch—crash—knock—children look 
round—mother’s head off—sandwich in 
her hand—no mouth to put it in—head 
of a. family off—shocking—shocking ”’ ? 
Then we catch almost our last glimpse 
of Pickwick at Osborn’s Hotel, at the 
corner of Adam and John Street, now the 
Adelphi Hotel. But for me the Adelphi 
does not echo with the somewhat boister- 
ous merriment of Pickwick ; no, I prefer 
to walk its pavements with David, to 
look in with a shudder at the warehouse 
of Messrs. Murdstone and Grinby; to 
walk—in my mind’s eye, for it is gone— 
round Hungerford Market, talking with 
Mr. Peggotty and Mr. Dick, saying fare- 
well at the little public house at the water 
side to Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, entering Mrs. 
Crupp’s and sitting down with Trotwood 
and Miss Betsy, wandering into the dark 
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Adeiphi arches, on which these streets 
are built, curious, dark, smelly places— 
yes, yes—often and again have I done all 
this, often and again I hope to do so; to 
walk and talk with Copperfield, or is it 
Charles Dickens ?—it is a pleasant dream, 
one from which it is always a matter of 
regret to awaken. 

To reach the Temple from the Adelphi 
is to pass through a land where, at any 
rate for me, there are a few ghosts worth 
meeting. There is one who always pre- 
sents himself, but I love him not. Big 
voiced, big bodied, big wigged Dr. John- 
son. I suffer him solely because I some- 
times meet him in the company of Dr. 
Oliver Goldsmith or of Mr. Edmund 
Burke, to both of whom I am proud to 
take off my hat. 

But the Temple itself! A haven of 
peace for all save these the unhappy, who 
are in the clutches of the law. I have 
many friends here, and I never fail to 
meet one or other of them when I sit be- 
neath the trees on a summer evening. I 
have sat on a bench and smoked a pipe 
with Warrington and Pendennis, and 
when the darkness shut in, or rain has 
fallen, have climbed with them to their 
chambers in Lamb’s Court. “ Lamb 
Court, Temple :—where was it ?”’ asked 
Major Pendennis. Mr. Morgan described 
it rightly ‘‘ I should say rather a shy place. 

he lawvers lives there, and has their 
names on the doors. Mr. Harthur lives 
there three pair high, sir. Mr. Warring- 
ton lives there too, sir.’ There have I 
sat, talked and smoked; Mr. Warring- 
ton seated upon the table, unshorn, in a 
ragged old shooting jacket, and smoking 
an old clay pipe; Pen in a chair with a 
cigar, and his legs near the fire. Once 
when I knocked upon the door I was 
greeted as once was the Major, by a great 
voice crying out “ Is that the beer ? Give 
us hold of it.” They are queer rooms, 
but I love to sit in them and listen to War- 
rington and Pen. 

There are chambers, too, on the second 
floor of number 2 Brick Court, which I 
love to visit, for there dwells Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith. As his guest I have dined 


with Johnson and Reynolds and Burke ; 
and 


have made one of the party when 
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the company was younger and more light 
of heart and of heels, when we were inter- 
rupted by remonstrance from Mr. Black- 
stone, who declared that the racket we 
were making disturbed him at his labours 
upon his “Commentary.” Goldy played 
to us upon his flute, and sang 

** When lovely woman stoops to folly 

And finds too late that men betray.” 
Sometimes as I went down his stairs I 
have met the poor and the wretched com- 
ing up, men and women, for they know 
his tender heart and generous ways. He 
sleeps hard by the Temple Church, ‘“ Mag- 
nanimous Goldsmith.” 

“IT was born and passed the first seven 
vears of my life in the Temple,” says 
Lamb, who loved “its church, its halls, 
its gardens, its fountain, its river” all 
his life long. Is it not by that fountain 
that 1 sometimes see Ruth Pinch sitting 
by the side of brother Tom ? There, too, 
she meets John Westlock, “ brilliantly 
the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun, 
and laughingly its liquid music played, 
and merrily the idle drops of water danced 
and danced, and peeping out in sport 
among the trees, plunged lightly down to 
hide themselves as little Ruth and her 
companions came towards it.’’ Do we not 
know what John Westlock said to Tom 
Pinch’s sister, what Tom Pinch’s sister 
said to John Westlock, what Tom Pinch 
said to both of them, and how they 
passed the remainder of the day ? 

Then on a day in February, 1602, I 
walk down Middle Temple Lane with 
my friend Mr. John Manningham, bar- 
rister-at-law, and pass with the crowd of 
benchers and students into the Middle 
Temple Hall, with its sumptuous screen, 
before which the dais has been prepared 
for the players, the Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants, Mr. William Shakespeare among 
them. The play presented is ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ which seems to my friend and 
me much like the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ or 
Menechmi in Plautus. It amuses us 
consumedly to see the steward made to 
believe that his lady widdowe is in love 
with him, by the counterfeiting of a letter 
from her to him, and the absurd antics of 
the smiling cross-gartered fool, and their 
making him beleeve they tooke him to be 
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mad. A very pleasant and ingenious 
device, and well acted withal. Ah, me! 
but it is all a dream ; the Hall stands there, 
but all the rest is of the far past. 

The true lover of London never goes 
out a’sightseeing, he does not visit a 
- church or a palace because of its being a 
show place, but his footsteps wander 
vaguely, and he sees the sights without 
forethought. So it is with my town ram- 
bles, though unconsciously I have grown 
into a habit of making my way from cer- 
tain places to certain others. Thus, when I 
have been dreaming in the Temple, if 
time permits, I generally make my way 
into Fleet Street, up Chancery Lane, past 
Lincoln’s Inn gateway, with its mythical 
memories of Ben Jonson, bricklayer, past 
Southampton Buildings, where once 
Shakespeare and his patron talked of the 
delights of poetry, across Holborn and so 
into Gray’s Inn, of which Hawthorne 
speaks as “‘a large quiet domain, quad- 
rangle beyond quadrangle, close beside 
Holborn, and a large space of green sward 
enclosed within it. Nothing else 
in London is so like the effect of a spell, 
as to pass under one of these archways, 
and find yourself transported from the 





jumble, rush, tumult, uproar, as of an age - 


of week-days condensed into the present 
hour, into what seems an eternal Sabbath.” 
So is it to-day. Bacon tells us of a garden 
“it is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man;” who that lives 
in our grey city does not agree with him ? 
Does he not date the dedication of his 
Essays “ from my chamber at Graies Inn, 
this 30 of Januarie, 1597?” As | walk 
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in the Inn, beneath the trees of which 
perhaps he directed the planting, I seem 
to hear him telling me that ‘‘ God Al- 
mighty first planted a garden; and, in- 
deed, it is the purest of human pleasures.” 

It is not, however, to meet Francis 


Bacon, Lord Verulam, that I betake me | 


to this quiet domain, but a very different 
man of a different time. Walking there, 
“taking my afternoon solace on a sum- 
mer day,” upon the terrace beneath the 
shady elms, I know that I shall meet a 
man of slight frame, dressed in black, 
with a pleasant, sad, sweet face, his eyes 
sometimes sombre and at other times gay 
with quaint humour; many his moods, 
now thoughtful, now mirthful, now de- 
jected, but always full of sweetness and 
gentleness. I greet him, I chat with him 
—he hesitates in his speech—and there 
is nothing of which he is so ready to talk 
as of the old playwriters and actors ; 
what delicate judgment and inimitable 
humour he has ; a walk beneath the trees 
in Gray’s Inn garden and the companion- 
ship of the gentle Elia, what more can 
the soul of any bookish-man desire ? 
Surely I am only one of the very many 
who dream dreams in these busy London 
streets; at least I hope it is so. It is well 
for us to escape sometimes from the tria!s 
of reality into that happy land ci dreams 
where there may be sadness but no great 
sorrow, where we can listen to the echoes 
of footfalls and of voices that are for 
ever stilled, where we may meet those 
who have gone before us, whence we re- 
turn sweetened and refreshed and cleansed. 


W. TEIGNMOUTH StORE. 
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A Sunday Soliloquy 


T is a wonderful experience to go up 
a mountain by night. I should at 
the outset warn any reader who has 
not, to say the least, served his ap- 
prenticeship in the heights, never to 
attempt it without a competent guide. 
Even on the simplest track there are perils 
only too possible in the darkness or the 
mist. I have known the very narrowest 
escape on a hill side where all seemed 
perfectly plain. Granted the reasonable 
precautions, and few things are more 
delightful. You begin your ascent in the 
twilight, and your way lies at first along 
the lower meadows. and through the 
clustering hamlets, where, the work of 
the day being over, the shepherd, the 
forester, the labourer, are taking their 
brief hour of well-earned rest, in the 
delicious close of the summer day. Then 
passing upwards by the steeper paths, the 
gloaming deepens into night, and far 
below you all is still, only the fresh breeze 
stirring the branches of the now rarer 
trees; you seem alone in a land of peace. 
The work of the toiling world in the past, 
the deep shadows about you full of hope 
for the morrow. 

It is an unknown ground, then, into 
which we go forth, when, after taking a 
rest, we are aroused in the morning, 
and chilly it all appears as we face to- 
wards the East, watching for the dawn. 
At last it comes. At an earlier stage 
there is ‘‘ the white line’ which Balmat 
has described in the story of his lonely 
watch on the grand plateau of Mont Blanc. 
But now there is a shimmer of light, and 
the stars grow suddenly dim. Presently 
a flush of glory reddens into relief the snow 
peaks on either hand, 


“* The 


great sun begins his state,”’ 


clear of the ridge that screened his rising. 
The white vapours part in wreaths, and 
fall away swiftly on every side. In quick 
succession, hills and valleys, the coppice 
and the homestead in the plains beneath, 
come into view. In a moment all is 
bright and warm. Again, it is the sum- 
mer day. 
XXXIV—2 


Many years ago, when Switzerland was 
for most people an unknown land, two 
young Englishmen and their guide went 
up the Rigi by night. On reaching the 
summit a very different state of things 
awaited them from that with which the 
traveller of to-day is only too familiar. 
There were then no crowds of tourists, 
and no large hotels. The only shelter, 
in fact, was a single hut, and this had long 
been filled before the travellers arrived. 
There was then nothing for it but to wait 
with what patience they could summon 
for the rising of the sun. One cf the 
number long after told me that a strange 
thing befell him in those silent hours. 
Utterly worn out, he leaned against the 
great Cross that then dominated the 
Kulm, and fell into a profound sleep. 
Suddenly he was wakened by the blast 
of an instrument. By way of a rude 
practical joke the owner of an Alpine horn 
had placed its mouth close to his ear, 
and sounded it. My friend, remember, 
knew nothing of his surroundings—all had 
been enveloped in the midnight darkness 
when he reached the top. And now 
startled into consciousness by the weird 
sounds, he beheld a world of unimagined 
wonder. Range upon range, like the 
walls of the Heavenly City, as Ruskin 
thought then, stood the mountains round 
about him, radiant in the splendour of the 
unclouded sun. What marvel was it 
that for a brief while he thought himself 
to have passed in his sleep from the life 
that now is, and to be gazing on the things 
beyond the Veil, or that through the 
many years of a memorable career the 
solemn impressions of that strange awa- 
kening never passed away ? 

It is well worth while before we go 
further to recall some details of the soli- 
tary vigil kept by the intrepid pioneer 
to whom I have alluded. ‘‘ About nine 
o'clock,” he said, ‘‘ 1 saw an approaching 
shadow which came up from the valley 
like thick smoke, and slowly advanced 
towards me. At half-past nine it reached 
me, and completely surrounded me, 
though I could still see over my head the 
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last rays of the setting sun, which lingered 
round the highest point of Mont Blanc. 
I followed them wistfully to the last. 
Presently they disappeared—the day was 
over and gone. Turned as I was towards 
Chamounix, I had at my left the immense 
plain of snow which reaches as far as the 
Dome du Gouter, und at my right, ab- 
solutely close to me, a precipice of eight 
hundred feet. I did not desire to sleep, 
for fear of rolling over in my dreams. 
I sat on my knapsack, and persistently 
beat my feet and my hands, so as to keep 
some warmth in them. Soon the moon 
rose, wan, and in a circle of clouds, which 
by eleven hid her altogether from view. 
My breath was frozen on my handker- 
chief, the falling snow had soaked my 
clothes. I redoubled the rapidity of my 
movements ; I set myself to sing loudly, 
to chase away a crowd of horrible fancies 
that began to beset me. My voice seemed 
to die away over the endless fields of 
white, no echo repeated the sound on my 
ear. All was silent, all was dead in the 
midst of that frozen world. At last I sat 
in silence. Fear had come upon me.” 
And then at the worst moment of all 
there was a gleam in the East, as I have 
said above, and with the first glimpses of 
returning day his courage and his strength 
came back. Incredible as it may seem, 
after a night so sleepless and so perilous, 
he spent many succeeding hours in ex- 
ploring with a view to future endeavours. 

I recall as I write a sermon I heard in 
the days of my youth, a sermon preached 
by one who after a brief but memorable 
ministry was 


“ Early call’d to bliss,” 


one gifted in a singular degree with the 
power of interpreting the message that 
nature relates to those who have ears to 
listen and eyes to read. It was ona July 
Sunday at the Giessbach, in the cottage 
which then stood close by the site of the 
great building of to-day. The magic of 
summer was on the rushing water, and the 
forest of pine, as to the little group of 
worshippers he gave out his text, ‘‘ What 
went ye out for tosee?”” The waking of 
the sleeper on the mountain top was an 
exceptional experience, but what might 
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we not all see in our holiday hours, 
“Tf duly purged our mental view?” 


What assurances might reach us, what 
thoughts might be framed, what purposes 
built up, there are those who know. It 
is not the many who so go out as to 
perceive ; the secret in its fulness is ever 
with the few. Yet all might learn les- 


sons if they would, and did not fare forth | 


but to be familiar, under changed condi- 


tions, with the lower and _ uninspiring | 


influences of home. Alas! for what 
some search for and find. We have but 
to think of the full tide of visitors that 
sets due South, season after season, for 


the debasing surroundings, the false ex- 7 





citement, the lurid hope, in many a case, 7 
of a fortune, at the gaming tables. Among 7 
my early recollections of travel, graven | 
in lines that no lapse of time can ever © 


efface, is the memory of the old Baden 
Kursaal in the hey-day of its ill-gotten 
prosperity. It was my first sight of the 
gambler’s passion. As I write, I see it 
all again—the brilliance of the scene, the 
throng of visitors, the set faces of the 
players, absorbed in their various fancied 
systems, their hunger after gain. As I 
watched, I singled out two figures that 
rivetted attention—a young husband and 
his wife. The fever of play was on them 
both. He sat at the table, eager with an 
intensity terrible to look upon. It was 
a losing game, and the woman standing 
behind him was supplying the demands 
of his ill-success, as the margin of her 
resources became perilously small. Pre- 
sently there was a sudden interruption. 
A lady near by, who had seen her last 
stake swept remorselessly away, threw up 
her arms over her head with a cry that 
it was not good to hear. In a moment 
two attendants were at her side, and had 
her out of a door close by. I used the 
word interruption. I think I am most 
likely wrong. I have no remembrance 
that the episode caused any break in the 
proceedings. The keenness of the gam- 
bler is not too sensitive to a neighbour’s 
ruin or despair. The sight was not un- 


likely to set up a strong and lasting aver- | 
Frivolity and vice | 


sion for the pursuit. 
are a miserable outcome of what should be 
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a blessed interval in life. Such results, 
thank God, are not for the most part 
recorded. Yet all of us, I think, may do 
well to remember some words of the late 
Dean Church—qualified, if any ever was, 
to write on this subject : “‘ This is a great 
department of the lives of thousands. 
It may be an utter waste of time, or it may 
be time spent to the greatest advantage. 
Can we not be wise enough, self-command- 
ing enough—to use His great bounty 
without abusing it, to use His gifts for the 
high ends for which they were placed 
within our reach ? May tliey prepare us 
for what we were meant for at last— 
that end of all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life. ““ Thine eyes 
shall see the King in His beauty: they 
shall behold the land that is very far off! ”’ 

It was remarked one Sunday evening 
many years ago by a layman staying in a 
famous Scotch hotel that the worst traits 
of the tourist of a certain class always 
came out into evidence on that day more 
than any other. I suppose many of us 
have often been ashamed, when in the 
north, when we saw the peasantry coming 
down the hillside, and walking far dis- 
tances to attend the village kirk, while 
visitors to the neighbourhood were ne- 
glectful of all the sacred claims of the 
Lord’s Day, and showed no sort of con- 
sideration for the hard-worked hotel ser- 
vants, demanding, too, horses, drivers, 
boatmen, and guides for their own amuse- 
ment. 

It is thirty years and more since I heard 
my fellow guest in the Highlands express 
this opinion. The world has gone far 
since then, and what largely diminished 
proportion now attend Divine Service on 
a Sunday it is grievous to reflect. In 
many parts of Switzerland the religious 
teaching that is given leaves Sunday far 
more free for recreation than in some other 
districts. Yet in those cantons what 
sight can be more edifying than the crowds 
that throng the village churches for the 
sung mass and sermon? A servant girl 
at the Findelen glacier some time ago told 
me how she went on a Sunday morning to 
the church at the Riffel Alp—some, at 
least, of my readers will recall the length 
of the walk. She took it as a simple 
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matter of duty, not at all as an exceptional 
effort. A rebuke, indeed, to hew many, 
privileged far beyond her in position and 
education, who can go any distance, for 
some object desired, but who take no such 
thought for the glory of God, mindful only 
of some device of amusement to fill up the 
hours of the day. 

There is, I venture to think, scarcely any 
cant more sickening than the common 
complaint about sermons urged as an 
excuse for the desecrated Sunday. First 
of all, a long sermon is really something 
of a rarity to-day. Once on a time I 
happened to be at Bruges during the 
Octave of All Saints. Every evening in 
the cathedral there was a sermon when 
vespers were done. It was a delightful 
spectacle to see the large number of in- 
terested hearers draw up their chairs in 
concentric circles round the pulpit. One 
of those days we were told that a newly- 
ordained priest was to preach his first 
sermon in that noble old church, and 
there was a good deal of interest called 
out on the part of the congregation. We 
had to leave for Ghent by the train, just 


as the young cleric was about to begin. 


The next morning, returning to Bruges, 
we enquired of the Sacristan how he had 
prospered, and were met with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and the somewhat dis- 
paraging comment, ‘‘ Seulement un petit 
demi quart d’heure!” It is not im- 
probable that even on such terms as these 
many of our self-excluded brethren would 
still be reluctant attendants. The truth 
of it is that the deplorable decadence in 
Church-going lies far deeper down in its 
origin than the precise length of a sermon. 
It is omy the flimsiest of excuses, and 
ought not to deceive any one at all. But 
I am anxious not to be misunderstood. 
I have no desire to impeach my fellow- 
travellers at large. On the contrary, I 
think there are few things more encou- 
raging than the attendance, in foreign 
lands, and in days of a grievous falling 
away, at the Sunday Eucharist. All 
I would wish to write is by way of a two- 
fold appeal—first, to all and single, that 
the incalculable advantages of holiday 
travel may be more clearly recognised 
and sought ; secondly, to those who, at 
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any rate abroad, disregard the sanctions, 
and blessed associations of the Dies 
Dominica, to reconsider their disposition 
of time. There is nothing lost in a vaca- 


tion, there is indeed from every possible 
point of view the largest measure of gain, 
in the quiet spending of the first day in 
every week. And so, perhaps, we may 
all begin to learn more fully the force of 
the following words written by one to 
her dearest 


whom the Alps were as 
friends. 
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Good Night, Father 





“Then be it so! 

For in better things we yet may grow, 
Onward and upward still our way, 
With the joy of progress from day to day ; 
Nearer and nearer every year 
To the visions and hopes most true and dear ; 

Children still of a Father’s love, 

Children still of a Home above! 

Thus we look}back 

Without a sigh, o’er the lengthening track.” 


And with the music of Frances Ridley 
Havergal’s song in our ears, I bid my 
readers for the present farewell. 

J. G. TETLEY 
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CHAPTER I 
AT THE BACK OF BEYOND 
i“ \ ND you don’t know how beautiful the world can 





be, till you have seen the Western Highlands! 
It will be a new heaven—a new earth.” 

I could not help thinking of these words all 
the way to Lochnabreich. The speaker had been a Scotswoman 
in New York, whom I had gone to see after my father’s death, 
when the lawyers told me I was to spend the year before I came 
of age with an old friend of his, the Marchesa di Viletta. 

“Then am I going to Venice—to Italy ?”’ I had asked. It 
had always been my dream to see Venice, and I pictured myself 
floating through the dreamy lagoons, or feeding the pigeons 
before St. Mark’s as he spoke. But he shook his head. 

“The Marchesa married a second time ; your father never saw 
her after her second marriage,” he said. “‘She married an 
Englishman, and has two children. But she keeps the title.” 
He smiled grimly. ‘‘ When women fancy they have a good 
thing, young lady, they are retentive.” 

‘Then am I going to England ?”’ 

‘You are going to the west of Scotland. I received the letter 
to-day. It seems the Marchesa’s second husband had a son by 
his first marriage; this son has inherited a fine old property, 
a castle in the Highlands. They all live there. It has a queer 
name, in Gaelic—the translation means the ‘“‘ House Without 
Joy.” 

He was a busy man. People were calling him up at the 
telephone all the time, and I saw I had stayed long enough. 
I went away, and drove to Mrs. Joseph P. Porter’s ; she was the 
only Scotswoman I knew. It had always been my experience 


‘that men had never any time to waste on me. Even my poor 


father. I was educated at select and expensive schools, while 
he made his fortune. ‘‘Some day we shall enjoy ourselves, 
Joy, when I’ve made enough to keep the wolf from the door,” 
he used to say, with his tired smile, and I remember that 
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he laughed when I said: “‘ But wolves 
do not come to Fifth Avenue doors, 
father !” 

American girls of my type do not think 
about money. Everything comes natu- 
rally to them, and I had no idea that he 
was slaving himself to death, and wearing 
out his heart, to make a great fortune for 
me. And then he died suddenly, and they 
told me I was very rich. All I knew, was, 
that I was alone in the world, and that I 
should never see the kind face and the 
anxious, harassed eyes again. A kind of 
desolation girt me round—a new and 
strange loneliness. 

Some one told me that my father and 
mother had endured bitter poverty ; and he 
had vowed I should never know what the 
word meant. But I have learned that 
there are more bitter things in the world, 
by far, than to be poor, and this story is 
the story of how I learned that great and 
valuable lesson. 

Mrs. Joseph P. Porter said she knew the 
part of Argyleshire in which Lochnabraich 
was, and when I read her out the name of 
the castle she translated it for me. 

“That means ‘The House Without 
Joy,’”’ she said, and then laughed, and 
pinched my ear. “It sounds as if the 
place had a story! At all events, it 
cannot be ‘ The House Without Joy’ any 
more, once you arrive! I wonder if we 
are at the first chapter of a romance ?” 

And that brings me back to the moment 
of my arrival. I travelled down from 
London, and slept at Perth, and I had 
decided already that I had not known 
how fair the world could be, till I saw 
those purple hills. 

It was August then, and the heather was 
purple, and the meadows were full of lush 
grasses and fragrant meadow-sweet and 
clover. From the very first I loved the 
great silent hills, and the deep, secret 
lochs. Something in me, answered to 
them, and I could have cried with pure 
joy. Also, I did not feel strange. It was 
as if in another world I had lived here, and 
now, in my re-incarnation, I knew the 
great hills as my dear, familiar friends. 
And yet it was the first time I had seen 
heather, and assuredly I had never before 
gazed upon the twin peaks of Cruachan, 
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or seen any rood of ground in far Lochaber 
before. 

But here I was at the station, and I 
could see a waiting waggonette, a young 
and very handsome man. in a kilt, and a 
girl in a London frock and hat, who were 
both advancing towards me, smiling in a 
very friendly way. 

“This must be Miss Desborough,” the 
girl said. ‘‘ The train is very late. I 
hope you are not tired ?”’ 

She spoke conventionally, but kindly, 
and her eyes wandered over my dress. 
It was a primitive little station, and I 
could see the mountains towering all 
around. The road dipped down at once 
through wild muirs, winding” about like 
a grey ribbon. It must be lonely and 
dreary enough in winter, but to-day the 
sun still glittered on the mountain peaks, 
bringing out the silvery white threads of 
the corries, and showing where great beds 
of green bracken broke the purple patches 
of the heather. 

“You will think this is Ultima Thule, 
Miss Desborough,” the young man said 
as he helped me into the waggonette, and 
a porter put up my luggage, and then he 
mounted to the seat, and we drove away. 
“‘T hope my mother prepared you for the 
wilds, and for roughing it ? A post once 
a day, and no telegrams ; news a day old, 
and no telephone! Not to speak of the 
nuisance of a crossing every time we wish 
to leave the Castle! And for you Ameri- 
cans, who live at railroad speed—don’t 
you? Phyllis and I have pitied you— 
coming here to the Back of Beyond.” 

“You must not frighten Miss Des- 
borough, Norman,” Phyllis said in her 
pretty English voice, though she, too, 
looked at me a little anxiously, I thought. 
I could not help smiling at them both. 

“If you only knew how I hate tele- 
phones and telegrams!” I said. ‘“ And 
bustle of all kinds! It was always my 
dream to live on a desert island, with dear 
old Robinson Crusoe, who always did 
things ‘ with infinite labour,’ or with the 
poor man in the iron mask. Mrs. Porter— 
she is a Scotch American—told me the 
Highlands were full of romance and 
legend. Is there any romance about your 
castle, Mr. Fortescue ?”’ 
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Norman turned round then. We were 
not making very fast progress, the horse 









was old, and pulled the shabby old 
waggonette slowly. I had been a little 
surprised at seeing the equipage, for | 
thought all English people prided them- 
selves on their horses, and the lawyer had 
spoken of a “ fine property.” There was 
a little frown on his handsome face as he 
said curtly : 

“It is not my castle, Miss Desborough.”’ 

“Oh!—I thought you were—Mr. 
Fortescue ?” 

‘“‘ Norman Fortescue,” he said, looking 
away over the horse’s ears then, with a 
slight laugh. ‘‘ We had better explain 
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to you the genealogy of the femily, before 
we go farther! Colin Fortescue, the 
laird, is my half-brother. We took the 
name, also, by his wish, when he inherited 
the property, as}: ‘am his heir, so far, but 
we have not the same mother. The 
Marchesa is his step-mother. And ‘ The 
House Without Joy’ is Colin’s. He is 
the ‘ Captain of the Castle.’ ” 
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I could see the old man walking to and fro on 
the terrace before the Castle 
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I thought there was a slight intonation 
of scorn and _bitterness—irrepressible 
scorn—as he spoke, and I could hear 
Phyllis echo his sigh. She broke out then 
with a little laugh that was not very 
.mirthful. 

“Oh, no! We are not real Fortescues, 
and Norman is not the laird. Everything 
would be very different, then ; we should 
not jog along behind horrid old Speach, 
for one thing, if he were!” 

“ Phyllis,” Norman said, looking round, 
and this time laughing more naturally. 
“don’t begin to pull open family cup- 
boards, and rattle bones of contention, 
before Miss Desborough already! Even 
if she is doomed to spend a year with us, 
we may manage to keep all the skeletons 
shut up!” 

“Doomed!” I cried; and then we 
wound suddenly round another hill, and 
in the distance I saw the blue waters of a 
loch, and on its opposite side an old grey 
pile. 

“What is that ?”’ I cried, enraptured. 
“Ts that Lochnabreich ? The castle ? 
Oh! I think I have come into an en- 
chanted world! But how—how do we get 
to it?” 

I think they were both a little pleased— 
surprised by my pleasure. Perhaps En- 
glish and Scots girls do not show their 
feelings so openly as we Americans do, 
and Norman explained, pointing with his 
whip. 

“Yes, that is the castle. Yonder is 
the flag; old Pharlane always hoists it 
when a guest is coming. We could drive 
round by yonder belt of pines, but we 
seldom do. I shall send you and Phyllis 
over in a little boat. We ring the bell— 
you don’t see it yet—and some one will 
come for you. Colin, if he is in. It is 
one of the customs—the place is full of 
queer customs—that the laird must row 
guests over himself, on their first visit. 
And Colin, who doesn’t go in for keep- 
ing much up,” he laughed rather un- 
pleasantly, “is very keen on the old 
customs.” 

They laughed and talked, then, of other 
things, and they were very kind to me. 
They asked if they might call me ‘ Joy,’ 
and I was to say “ Norman’’ and“ Phyllis.”’ 
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I felt quite at home, and I thought 
they were both very pleasant. Only 
secretly I was a little afraid of the Mar- 
chesa, and I had formed in my own mind a 
very disagreeable impression of the absent 
Colin. Is was quite evident that they did 
not like him, that he was not a kind 
brother. Both had seemed to hint that 
he was miserly. I could see him in my 
mind’s eye—a tall, gaunt Scot, with high 
cheek-bones, and cold, piercing eyes. 
Well, I need not see much of him! Mr. 
Stalker had told me he had made ample 
provision for my board, and | would find 
all the companionship | wanted in the two 
beside me. If not, there were the hills, 
this new, strange world of-beauty and 
romance, ‘“‘a new heaven and a new 
earth,” as Mrs. Joseph P. Porter had 
said. 

We reached the shore of the loch at last, 
and we got down, and Norman left Speach 
to snatch at green mouthfuls on the edge of 
the muir, under strange old rugged, red- 
stemmed pines, which he said were relics 
of the old Caledonian forest, and we 
threaded our way through a little patch 
of blaeberry bushes, and heather, and 
young spruce trees, to where there was a 
quaint old erection—a great bell hung on 
an iron bar, with some words running 
along the pink granite block upon which it 
depended. On the leit was the chain, 
and Norman pulled this, and a solemn 
sound boomed out over the water—a low, 
deep note that thrilled through me oddly. 
“Come!” it seemed to say. ‘‘ Come! 
Come!” and there was a strange echo, 
long after it died away. On the other side 
of the blue, gleaming water was the old 
Castle ; I think they call the style Scottish 
baronial; it looked somehow oddly old, 
and weary, and remote. It seemed to 
nestle back into the hill behind it; it 
was not a part of the sunshine and the 
purple of the day, not a part of the loch’s 
glitter, and the glad, hot sunshine. I 
could picture it better with wild winds of 
winter raving round it, and snow lying 
thick and pure on the battlements in the 
heart of the storm. 

“See!” Phyllis said then. 
the inscription. 
translate. 


“ This is 
It is in Gaelic, so I will 
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‘To summon a boat in joy, ring once. 
To summon a boat in sorrow, ring 
twice. 
To summon a boat in hate, ring thrice. 
And blessed be the hand that answers and 
aids all three.’ 


“Tt is a little crazy, like all these old 
Gaelic things.” 

“ And we ring in Joy!” I said. ‘‘ Oh, 
I think it is lovely! And there is the boat 
coming! See—a tall man in a red kilt!” 

“It is Colin,” Norman said, and then 
lifted his Glengarry. ‘“‘ Good-bye, Miss 
Desborough,—I mean Joy—or rather ‘ au 
revoir. I will drive round with the 
boxes.”’ 

So Phyllis and I seated ourselves at the 
base of the old bell, and waited for the 
little boat. It came over a patch of 
glittering, shimmering light, for the sun 
was beginning to go down behind the 
mountain peaks, and the hush and glory 
of the sunset was everywhere. I think 
she chatted, and told me a good deal about 
the castle, and how very dull it was, but 
I heard her as in a dream. I had the 
strangest feeling that for me, life was just 
beginning. The real, throbbing actual 
life, when one does things for oneself, and 
enjoys, and thinks, and perhaps suffers, 
for one’s self. The real Ego within me 
was awake. Hitherto I had had every- 
thing done for me. My life was arranged 
forme. Cheques came from Mr. Gill, the 
head clerk, from the big office with the 
telephone, and the tape machines going 
all day, and every minute, and my father, 
sitting in his revolving chair, with his 
tired eyes. My school mistresses and 
then my chaperones had arranged every- 
thing—till now! Now I had no maid, 
the Marchesa asked me not to bring one, 
and I was to be here till I was twenty-one. 
I forgot I was ‘“‘ Miss Desborough, of New 
York.” ‘Old Desborough’s heiress ’’— 
oh! it was good to forget it! I was only 
a girl waiting for the boat, to go to yonder 
strange old pile! Here, surely, they did 
not care for money, or “ piles’”’ or “ hust- 
ling.” Surely no one had ever hustled, 


or heard the word, in Lochnabreich! I 
had wakened up to be myself—in a new 
world ! 


Then I roused to hear Phyllis’s 
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pretty voice saying: ‘“‘ Thank goodness ! 
Here he is—we may go down to the loch 
now,” and I got up with a little sigh. 

The disagreeable laird of the castle was 
to be met—and then I looked up and saw 
a pair of grave gray eyes looking at me 
out of a sun-burned face, and I did not 
finish my sentence. The eyes caught my 
attention at once, the expression was so 
strange. It was so eager—so anxious— 
so apprehensive. Yet, as I looked, it 
seemed to alter. I thought a kind of 
surprise and relief dawned in his eyes. 
He smiled, and came up the path to meet 
us, lifting his hat—a tall, broad-shouldered 
man in rather a rusty kilt,—not exactly 
handsome—though the nose was well 
chiselled and the chin finely moulded, yet 
I liked the face. In one swift deduction 
I decided I had been wrong: the castle’s 
master was not unworthy! It was true 
there was a look of slight austerity about 
him—and the broad shoulders had a little 
stoop. Later, I used to fancy it was the 
stoop of the burden-bearer—though I 
knew of no burden Colin Fortescue had 
to bear. 

“This is Joy—she says we may call 
her Joy,”’ Phyllis said, behind me. “ Joy, 
this is Colin. He has come to meet the 
‘joyful summons,’ as the silly old bell 
says. What are you staring at, Colin ? 
Her name ? Oh, she says she is always 
called that. Joyce is only her signa- 
ture.” 

‘TI am finding no fault with it,” he said 
then, in a quiet way ; his voice had more 
of the Scots accent than the other, two, 
and when he smiled his grave face lit up. 
“It is a very pleasant name.” 

He gave me a strong hand, and helped 
us into the boat, very carefully. Then 
he followed, and sent it forward with long, 
splendid strokes. Afterwards I knew he 
rowed, as he did everything, well. 

‘Are you very tired ?”’ he asked me. 

“Oh, no! Iam too happy! One must 
be happy under these hills!” 

“ Ah?” 

There was a surprised ring in his grave 
voice. Then he looked over at Phyllis, a 
little anxiously, I thought. She was say- 


ing something grumblingly about the boat, 
and that she was sure it leaked. 
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“ But I fear Phyllis will tell you that 
the Castle is—very dull!” 

“T have!” Phyllis said promptly. 
“Oh! I didn’t paint it in fancy hues! 
I didn’t want her to form any wrong 
impressions. I said it was worse than a 
haunted Grange. I said you kept up 
nothing, Colin, except the silly old 
customs !” 

He looked at her rather sadly. I 
fancied I heard a faint breath. And then 
he said steadily : 

“That was not very encouraging for 
her!” 

“Oh, Colin, you know it is dull— 
horribly, hatefully dull!” she cried. 
“The sun does not shine like this every 
day—and look at the castle—even now ! 
Gloomy as a thunder cloud! Cold—dis- 
mal—grey! The House Without Joy. 
Did you know the translation, Joy ?” 

He looked round at me then, and leant 
upon his oars; for a moment his face 
looked oddly young and bright. 

“At least it can never be that, after 
to-day!” he cried. ‘‘And there is 
mother at the door, and Pharlane with the 
pipes, playing ‘ Hail to the Guest.’ ”’ 

Phyllis advised me to hold my ears. 
She said she hated the pipes. Colin should 
have told Pharlane not to be so foolish. 
The pipes were an acquired taste! But 
the old music wailed out to meet us, and 
I could see the old man walking to and 
fro on the terrace before the Castle. Colin 
rowed on inscrutably, and I sat and gazed 
before me, and listened. 

Oh, I was going to be happy, I said to 
myself—very happy! I was not afraid 
of the House Without Joy! 


CHAPTER II 
““TO SUMMON A BOAT IN SORROW ” 


THE Marchesa must have been a beautiful 
woman in her day, and the fires of her old 
loveliness burned still in her dark eyes and 
finely moulded lips. She greeted me very 
kindly, if a little ceremoniously. She 


wore a wine-red gown of stiff old brocade, 
which somehow made me think of Dante’s 
Beatrice, and a wide lace scarf of priceless 
lace was on her shoulders. 
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“And still the lovely Florentine 
Goes lovely in her wine-red gown,” 


I was saying to myself, when Phyllis took 
me up to the quaint old turreted room, 
which she said was to be mine “ for the 
present.”’ I thought a little of the castle’s 
shadow had fallen on its mistress. Phyllis 
lingered a little while I took off my jacket, 
looking longingly at my boxes. 

“You will let me see your things, 
after ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Americans have such 
original clothes. You are only to be here 
for a little. Colin said the other rooms 
were draughty, and the flooring is defecti- 
tive, but he is having one put to rights for 
you. The idea of doing one! But that 
is Colin, all over—he—well, I had better 
not rattle the skeletons, as Norman says— 
and she went off, shaking her blonde head 
ruefully. 

When I reached the drawing-room later 
(I had not spent much time over my 
dressing) I think the Marchesa and her 
stepson had not expected me so soon. I 
opened the door gently, and, as I did so, 
I heard her say in an eager troubled way : 

“ But it faces the loch, Colin, and one 
never knows——” 

And then she broke off and came to 
meet me, and took me up to the window, 
asking about my journey. I had seen her 
give him a startled glance, but Colin only 
smiled back at her, and then bent to 
stroke the head of the beautiful collie who 
was looking up at him with almost human 
eyes. 

Phyllis rustled in, presently, very gay 
in pink silk and chiffon, and Norman fol- 
lowed in his dress kilt. We had dinner 
in a dark old room facing the grassy ter- 
races, and we were waited on by an old 
man with silvery hair and a strange high 
sing-song voice. He wore the kilt, and 
Colin called him Pharlane; Phyllis told 
me, sotto voce, that he was the factotum 
of the house, and that mother and Colin 
“gave in to him in a ridiculous way, 
because he had been here in the old laird’s 
time.’’ It was he who had played “ Hail 
to the Guest.” The dinner was very 
pleasant, I thought, though it was neither 
long nor luxurious. Norman and Phyllis 
did the greater part of the talking. I 
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found out, after, that Colin rarely talked 
before them. He seemed to relapse into 
a reverie, and when we moved away, after 
dessert, I heard him tell his step-mother 
he was going out, and might be late. 
We went up to the drawing-room, then, 
where Phyllis made me fetch my music 
and try duets with her. The old room 
was full of lamp-light, and as it was a 
little chill they’ lit a fire in the great 
hearth, flinging on peat and pine cones. 
Phyllis said all the rooms were damp. It 
was all very cheerful and home-like, and 
the Marchesa sat near the lamp at her lace 
work, her dark head with its wonderful 
braids and plaits bent over it. Norman 
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was Carving, every now and then strolling 
up to try a snatch of a new song, singing 
in a sweet very musical tenor. 

When we said good-night, the Marchesa 
took my hand kindly, looking up in my 
face with her strange startled eyes. Some- 
how they reminded me of a deer’s. 

““T hope you will be very happy here, 


my dear,” she said. 


“ Phyllis will tell 


you we are very quiet, and in winter I fear 


you may find it lonely. 


But—I—your 


father was such a kind friend—I did not 
wish to dissuade you from coming.” 

‘““ Nonsense, mother, why should she not 
come ?’’ Norman put in, then, half-curtly. 
He was standing behind us with my 





My own pale 
face reflected 
in the old-fash- 
ioned mirror 


candle, the light shining 
on his crisp golden hair. 
I used to think he really 
had the head of a young 
Greek god. ‘‘ And there 
is no reason why we 
should be dull, if Colin 


would only——” 
He said no more, then, 
for the Marchesa _ rose 


hastily, and then Phyllis 
played her last chords, 
and came up with me, 
and sat till quite late, 
looking at my dresses and 
chatting. 

“ If you only knew the 
joy,” she said earnestly, 
“of seeing some new 
clothes! It is a year 
since I have been in 
London, and my clothes 
are positively antedilu- 
vian !”’ 

I could not help 
laughing at that, and she 
rushed away with one 
of my new Liberty scarves 
wound over ‘her pretty 
head, but my thoughts 
left Phyllis, very soon, 
as I sat down by the 
window presently, and 
looked out over the 
loch. Phyllis was not 
atune with the solemn 
velvety darkness of the 
night, with the magnetic 
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silence of those quiet,mountains opposite, 
with the glory of the moonlight on the 
loch. 

Colin had told me Ben Artis was the 
home of a great golden eagle ; he had told 
me the legend of the yellow bell, the Clag 
Butdhe, which floats over Loch 
Etive, and the distant sound 
of whose saintly music had 
even been heard even here at 
Lochnabreich. Should I ever 
hear it? I couldsee the dark outline 
of the bell on the opposite shore, 
and I fell to thinking of it, and of 
its strange inscription. I would 
ask him to tell me the story of that, 
and of the house itself, poor old 
‘““ House Without Joy.” bef 

Yet, as I took off my things at 
last, I decided that the name of the 
castle suited it. There was a curious 
shadow over the place, an intangible 
shadow. Perhaps it was only a 
first impression, perhaps a foolish 
one. 

I fell asleep, remembering the 
smile on Colin’s grave lips when he 
heard my name—a remote 
smile, for all its kindliness. 

“He seems to live in 
a world quite apart,” I 
said to myself. ‘‘ He looks 
at me as if I were a child, 
and yet he cannot be so 
very old! But it is not 
by years one counts, but 
by living. I have not 
really lived, at all! I have 
been wrapped in cotton 
wool and grown up in a hot-house.”’ 

I took a last look at the encircling hills 
and the sleeping loch, and laid my head 
on my pillow in the quaint carved bed, 
whose canopy was opposite the window. 
I did not draw down the blinds, nor shut 
out the moonlight. There was no one to 
















































see! Iwas in Ultima Thule, at the ‘‘ Back 
of Beyond.” 
I woke with a start, and sat up. I have 


always, been the lightest of sleepers. For 
a moment I forgot where I was, and 
fancied myself on board ship again, with 
the throb of the engines still in my ears, 
Had I heard one of the ship’s bells ? 
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He lifted his hat, as if 
mockingly, towards 
the Castle 


A bell, surely—a low, solemn sound 
then another—a summons. 


‘To summon a boat in joy, ring once, 
To summon a boat in sorrow, ring 
twice.” 


Who had said that ? 
it was Phyllis! I could hear her voice in 
the spruce plantation, with the bees 
humming over the heather, and the blue 
water before us. And now, here was the 
bell’s summons ! 

I slipped out of bed before I thought, 
and crept over the faded old carpet to the 
window. The moon was very bright, and 


To-day ? Why, 
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I could see the dark silhouette of the bell. 
and beside it the figure of aman. Some- 
one was there—summoning a boat “ in 
sorrow!’’ Even as I thought, I saw that 
a figure had stepped on to the small 
wooden pier of the castle—Colin Fortescue, 
in his kilt—and that now he was rowing, 
with his powerful strokes, across. I 
watched the little boat make its way, 
intensely interested and curious, till | 
began to shiver, and then I crept back to 
bed. In these northern latitudes it was 
cold after dark. And asI did so, I could 
see my own pale face in the old-fashioned 
mirror, and the tumbled masses of my 
brown hair. I felt a little eerie and I tried 
to smile at my own imaginings. Who was 
coming to the House Without Joy “ in 
sorrow ?”’ I chid myself for folly. How 
Phyllis would laugh at me! She said the 
old inscription was only nonsense ; it was 
doubtless a visitor who had arrived late, 
and did not wish to disturb the household. 
I would see him at the breakfast table, next 
day, in unromantic and prosaic daylight! 

I tried to fall asleep again, but somehow 
the thing haunted me. I had seen Colin’s 
face in the boat as he turned for a moment 
and looked back at the house. A strangely 
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*“ House Without Joy.” 


(To be continued.) 


The New Cook 
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Why 
Was he only cross at 


haggard face—set and determined. 
should he look so ? 
being disturbed ? 

I sat up in bed, then, the boat was 
coming across. Was it only a visitor ? 

I was at the window in a flash, and 
watched it creep nearer and nearer. 

Colin’s face was bent over the oars, the 
other man seemed in shadow. He was 
leaning back, a tall, spare man. Then he 
looked up suddenly at the castle ; I could 
see a curious white face, deep-set eyes, 
under white bushy eye-brows, and high 
cheek-bones. It was a strange face, and 
one that haunted me. He was buttoned 
up tightly in an old frock-coat, that added 
to the spareness of his figure. When they 
alighted I could see him suddenly lift his 
hat, as if mockingly, towards the castle, 
and Colin laid a hand as if in warning, on 
his arm. Then they turned round the 
grassy terrace before the house, and dis- 
appeared. They walked very quietly and 
stealthily. 

The loch slept. as before, the moonlight 


was waning. One “ in sorrow,” if the old 
legend spoke true, had come to the 


Who could he 


be ? Should I know in the morning ? 








Wendell Phillips 


Orator and Abolitionist 


and of the Civil War in the United of Harper’s Ferry, Frederick Douglas, 
States cannot be understood apart Harriet Beecher Stowe, J. G. Whittier, 
from Wendell Phillips, the orator James Russell Lowell, and last but 
of emancipation and perhaps the greatest not least, Longfellow and _ Lincoln. 
platform force America has yet produced. These are but a selection of names from 


7: story of the abolition of slavery Wm. Ellery Channing,*."John Brown 
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Wendell Phillips 


In that thrilling history many names have a great host worthy of commemoration. 
to be inscribed on the roll of honour: But the world is more indebted to Wendell 
John Woolman, William Lloyd Garrison, Phillips for the actual achievement of 
Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher, Abolition than to any one else except 
Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lloyd Garrison and Abraham Lincoln. 
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WENDELL 


Wendell Phillips was born in Boston on 
29th November, 1811, two years after 
Gladstone and Lincoln and in the same 
year as John Bright. It was in a spacious 
mansion at the corner of Beacon and 
Walnut streets, the centre of the aristo- 
cratic quarter—that Wendell first saw the 
light. His ancestor, the Rev. George 
Phillips, had crossed with a band of exiles 
from England in 1630 in the Arbella with 
Winthrop, Saltonstall, and Johnson. His 
parents were of the best social position and 
of a fine Puritan strain. The boy’s 
dearest friend was J. Lothrop Motley, 
afterwards historian of the Netherlands, 
and their friendship proved life-long. 

In his eleventh year Phillips was sent 
to the Boston Public Latin School, famous 
for its long roll of distinguished students, 
and for having been a free school since 
1636. He graduated at Harvard in 1831, 
in the same class as Motley, and at the 
Law School in that University in 1834 in 
his twenty-third year. He took a high 
position among his fellow-students, al- 
though they included Motley, Sumner, 
Ames, Simmons, Appleton, and Judge 
Durrell, of New Orleans. 

He was a favourite of the aristocratic 
section of the College, and it never occurred 
to his friends that he would hereafter 
become the champion of unpopular causes, 
the orator of Emancipation and Labour. 
Nor did it occur to himself. He was as 
remarkable in physique as in mental 
accomplishments. No more handsome or 
commanding man ever faced a_ public 
audience. In college days he was passion- 
ately devoted to athletics, and his early 
bodily training stood him in good stead 
throughout life. He was an orator 
even at Harvard. Alike in extempore and 
prepared debate he made his mark. No 
graduate of his day took equal rank with 
him in this field. One who knew him 
closely for over sixty years, from 1826, the 
Rev. Edgar Buckingham, has left the 
following touching and glowing tribute to 
his powers and character in that early 
period :— 

“To my mind then, Wendell Phillips 
was the most beautiful person I had ever 
seen---handsome, indeed, in form and 
feature—but what I mean by his beauty 
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was his grace of character and his- bright- 
ness of mind, his perfect purity and white- 
ness of soul. Phillips was really hand- 
some as I have said, in figure and feature 
a young Apollo. No wonder his society 
was courted, and especially by those who 
had wealth at their command, and still 
more by those young men that came from 
the South. He spoke often of his mother, 
and her care over him, and her counsels.” 

In 1834 Phillips was admitted to prac- 
tice at the Suffolk bar, and continued his 
law studies in the office of Thos. Hopkin- 
son, at Lowell, Massachusetts. He after- 
wards opened an office for himself in Court 
street, Boston, where he met with fair 
success. Mr. James Redpath, who pre- 
pared his ‘‘Speeches and Lectures,” wrote in 
that volume that “a large and increasing 
practice so occupied his time that he forgot 
all else.”” But this forgetfulness was not 
to last long. The legal profession was not 
to be his life-work. And as for the aristo- 
cratic young gentlemen of the South seek- 
ing his society, he was destined to give 
them abundant reason for calling him 
names and wishing him confusion. 

A man is brought by strange influences 
to know his own heart, and to discover 
his sphere of duty. Wendell Phillips 
would never have been the prophet of 
emancipation, in all human probability, 
but for a sight he saw in the streets, and 
for a journey by stage-coach to Green- 
field. 

The sight in the street was one he never 
forgot, and one the world will often be 
ashamed to recall. Phillips was reading 
in his office in Court street in the afternoon 
of 2ist October, 1835, when he was 
startled by the tramp and shouting of a 
mob in Washington street. The crowd 
stopped in front of the Anti-Slavery office. 
and then four or five thousand men tried 
to rush the staircase to reach the- hall. 
Their purpose was malicious. The Mayor, 
Theodore Lyman, arrived on the scene, 
but instead of arresting the rioters, pro- 
ceeded to play into their hands. The 
meeting upstairs was attended by thirty 
of the noblest women of Boston, and one 
of them was offering prayer for the slaves, 
amid the hisses, yells, and curses of the 
pro-slavery ruffians who had forced their 
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way into the hall. A placard had been 
posted in all parts of the city stating that 
George Thompson. the English Abolition- 
ist. ‘‘that infamous foreign scoundrel,’’ 
was to speak, and that “‘a purse of one 
hundred dollars’”’ had been raised to 
reward the individual who shall first lay 
violent hands on Thompson, so that he 
might be ‘‘ brought to the Tar Kettle 
before dark.’’ Stepping from the well- 
dressed mob—for it was the “ superior ”’ 
class that got up the riot—Mayor Lyman 
went up the stairs and ordered the ladies 
to disperse, at the same time declining to 
give them protection. The thirty women, 
witnesses for liberty, descended the stairs 
and walked in procession through the 
crowd, amid its yells and curses. One of 
the ladies was Miss Ann Terry Greene, of 
whom we shall hear again. 

By this time the brilliant young lawyer 
had shut his book, and was out in the 
crowded street, where he saw the sight of 
his life. It was a man bare-headed, with 
a rope coiled about his body, his garments 
torn, but his face calm and his head erect. 
The mob were dragging him into State 
street, not thinking of the blood of martyrs 
shed on that very ground in the massacre 
of 1770. Whowashe? He was the guest 
of the ladies, and the most illustrious 
Abolitionist. He was not George Thomp- 
son, who had in fact not been invited. He 
was Wm. Lloyd Garrison! At that 
fateful moment, Wendell Phillips caught 
sight of him, and heard the cries of the 
mob—*‘ Kill him!” “Lynch him!” 
“Hang the Abolitionist!’’ Garrison had 
crossed a house roof to escape the rioters, 
but they had found him in his hiding place 
and were about to throw him out of a 
window, when someone intervened. 

“ Who is that ?”’ asked Phillips. 

“That ? Why that’s Garrison, the 
d——d Abolitionist. They are going to 
hang him!” 

They did not hang him. They hanged 
the cause of slavery instead. That night 
Garrison was locked up in gaol, where he 
wrote on the wall of his cell: ‘* William 
Lloyd Garrison was put into this cell on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 21. 1835, to 
save him from the violence of a ‘ respect- 
able’ and influential mob, who sought to 
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destroy him for spreading the abominable 
and dangerous doctrine that ‘ all men are 
created equal.’ ‘ Hail Columbia!’ Cheers 
for the autocrat of Russia, and the Sultan 
of Turkey!’ ” 

Wendell Phillips went up to a military 
officer in the street and said : 

“Colonel, why doesn’t the Mayor call 
for the guns? This is outrageous! ”’ 

* Why,” retorts the officer,’ don’t you 
see the regiment is in the mob ?”’ 

Wendell Phillips saw for the first time 
that there was no protection for a minority 
of opinion against popular passion. He 
began from that day to consider how such 
protection could be won for the few, the 
down-trodden, the enslaved. 

But if the scene in the streets helped him 
in finding his right place in the moral 
universe, the stage-coach journey to Green- 
field helped him much more. It was the 
decisive factor. Mr. Alford, a friend of 
Phillips, was going on a visit to Greenfield, 
with his fiancee, and her friend, Miss Ann 
Terry Greene, who had walked in the 
procession through the howling mob, was 
tu go with her. She was as yet unknown 
to Phillips. Mr. Alford urged his two 
friends, Charles Sumner and Wendell 
Phillips, to go as company for the young 
lady, and they consented. But the coach 
started early, the morning was stormy. 
and human nature was human nature. 
Result: Sumner did not turn up. and 
Phillips was the only escort Ann Greene 
had that day. Nor did she need more. 
The story is too long to tell, but too im- 
portant to drop. Ann Greene was aboli- 
tionist to the soul, and that stage-coach 
journey was an education for her com- 
panion. After that, they often saw each 
other, and as she lived with relatives who 
were warm friends of Mr. Garrison, the 
two men met, understood each other, and 
became comrades in one of the holiest of 
causes. Long afterwards Phillips said : 
“My wife made me an _ out-and-out 
Abolitionist.” 

Within a year from that journey the 
engagement between them was announced, 
by which, as one has written, Ann 
Greene secured an ideal husband, and 
won for Abolition its most powerful 
advocate; Phillips gained a wife who 
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was his life’s inspiration; Garrison 
obtained his greatest ally ; and the blacks 
dated from it the commencement of their 
day of jubilee.” 

Boston was horrified at the conversion 
of Wendell Phillips to the hated creed of 
Abolition. He was told that he had 
committed ‘“ professional suicide.” The 
social circle which had flattered him now 
“ cut him dead.” . He felt it all, but never 
complained or compromised. On 12th 
October, 1837, commenced that sad but 
noble married life which lasted till 2nd 
February, 1884, the date of the orator’s 
death. During nearly the whole of the 
forty-seven years Ann Phillips was an 
invalid, but her weakness and imprison- 
ment in the sick-chamber only brought 
out more fully the graces of her accom- 
plished mind and the exquisite tenderness 
of her husband’s affection. He called her 
his “‘ better three-quarters.” He read to 
her hours together. He shopped for her, 
and was his own parcel carrier home. He 
wanted this, and he wanted that, “ for 
Ann.” She never modified the early 
description of herself, in a letter to a 
friend, as ‘‘ the blessed and happy wife of 
one whom I thought I should never 
perhaps live to see.” In 1863 his 
Speeches and Lectures were first published, 
and he took a copy to his wife’s room, with 
these words written on the title page: 
“Speeches and Lectures—by Ann 
Phillips.” This was his delicate recogni- 
tion of her influence upon his life. 

Phillips had been only a few months 
married when Elijah P. Lovejoy was 
murdered at Alton in Illinois, for defending 
his printing press and denouncing the 
burning of anegrotodeath. Ata meeting 
called in the historic Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
by Dr Channing and others, to condemn 
the Alton atrocity, the Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts opposed the resolution, 
compared the slaves to wild beasts, and 
the Alton rioters tothe citizens ‘‘ who threw 
the tea into Boston Harbour in 1773.” 
“Lovejoy,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ died as the fool 
dieth.” This was young Phillips’s oppor- 
tunity. He was but twenty-six years old, 
but springing from the audience to the 





desk, he replied to the Attorney-General 
in a speech which soon silenced the hostile 
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faction and finally compelled the admira- 
tion of all. 

“We have heard,’ he cried, ‘“ the 
drunken murderers of Lovejoy compared 
to those patriot fathers who threw the 
tea overboard. Fellow-citizens, is this 
Faneuil Hall doctrine ? Shame on the 
American who calls the tea-tax and the 
stamp-act laws! Our fathers resisted, 
not the king’s prerogative, but the king’s 
usurpation. Sir, when I heard the gentle- 
man lay down principles which place the 
murderers of Alton side by side with Otis 
and Hancock, with Quincey and Adams, 
I thought those pictured lips (pointing to 
the portraits in the hall) would have 
broken into voice to rebuke the recreant 
American—the slanderer of the dead! 
The gentleman said he should sink into 
insignificance if he condescended to gain- 
say the principles of these resolutions. 
For the sentiments he has uttered, on soil 
consecrated by the prayers of Puritans and 
the blood of patriots, the earth should have 
yawned and swallowed him up.” 

At this there was a storm of anger from 
the partizans of the Attorney-General, but 
Phillips stood his ground, and the storm 
died away. Then he went on to the end, 
passage after passage of astonishing 
eloquence winning the ear and heart of 
the meeting. Here is but one: 

“The disputed right which provoked 
the Revolution was far beneath that for 
which Lovejoy died. As much as thought 
is better than money, so much is the cause 
in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere 
question of taxes. James Otis thundered 
in this hall when the king did but touch his 
pocket. Imagine, if you can, his indignant 
eloquence had England offered to put a 
gag upon his lips.” 

The resolution was passed amid in- 
describable excitement, and the speech 
made his reputation. 

He carried his principles not only to 
thousands of public meetings, but into all 
details of life. He obtained the abolition 
of separate coloured schools in Boston. 
Seeing Frederick Douglas, the negro 
orator, compelled to ride on filthy “ Jim 
Crow ”’ railway cars, reserved for negroes, 
he said to him: “ Douglas, if you cannot 
ride with me, I can ride with you.” He 
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refused to recognise the American Consti- 
tution because it admitted the right to 
hold property in slaves, and he would not 
vote at an election for many years. 

He supported the “‘ Underground Rail- 
way,” devised to help slaves to escape 
North, and poured out majestic speeches 
against the notorious ‘“ Fugitive Slave 
Law ” which Webster ruined his reputa- 
tion by helping to pass. He said: 

“We say in behalf of these hunted 
beings, whom God created, and whom law- 
abiding Webster and Winthrop have 
sworn shall not find shelter in Massachu- 
setts, we say that they may make their 
little motions, and pass their little laws, 
in Washington, but that Faneuil Hall 
repeals them in the name of humanity and 
the old Bay State.” 

Large sections of the Free States refused 
to return fugitive slaves to their masters in 
the South, in spite of the Bill passed 8th 
September, 1850, which made slave-hunt- 
ing a duty, and visited with a fine of one 
thousand dollars and six months im- 
prisonment the offence of helping a slave 
to escape. Charles Sumner said of Presi- 
dent Fillmore, who signed that Fugitive 
Slave Law: “ There are depths of infamy, 
as there are heights of fame. I regret to 
say what I must; but truth compels me. 
Better for him had he never been 
born.” 

Speaking at Worcester in 1850, Phillips 
thus claimed the United States as the 
natural home of liberty : 

‘The Carpathian Mountains may 
shelter tyrants; the slopes of Germany 
may bear up a race more familiar with the 
Greek text than with the Greek phalanx. 
For aught I know, the wave of Russian 
rule may sweep so far westward as to fill 
once more with miniature despots the 
robber castles of the Rhine. But of this 
Iamsure: God piled the Rocky Mountains 
as the ramparts of freedom. He scooped 
the Valley of the Mississippi as the cradle 
of free States. He poured Niagara as the 
anthem of free men.” 

A volume would be required merely to 
make extracts from his speeches and 
lectures, many of which are imperishable 
examples of moral eloquence. He tra- 
velled all over the Continent, drawing 
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immense audiences, and receiving large 
remuneration for his historical and literary 
lectures, but he would offer to speak for 
nothing if the Lyceum Committee would 
let him speak on slavery. He was almost 
as impassioned in his advocacy of woman’s 
rights as of abolition, though sometimes 
he met with intractable female agitators, 
of the kind Artemus Ward must have had 
in his eye. Abigail Folsom was one of 
these. Emerson christened her *‘ the flea 
of conventions.” Phillips with two others 
once carried her out of a meeting in a 
chair, but she exclaimed as they bore her 
through the hall: ‘“ I’m better off than 
my master was: He had but one ass to 
ride—I have three to carry me!” She 
was avenged ! - 

The exclusion of women from the first 
World’s Anti-Slavery Congress, held in 
London, in Freemasons’ Hall, in 1840, 
drew from Phillips an indignant speech. 
He divided the Congress on the matter, 
but lost the vote. Lloyd Garrison arrived 
some days late, through storms at sea, and 
when he found that the women delegates 
were not allowed to vote or sit in the 
Congress, he went into the gallery, to 
which the ladies had been relegated, and 
refused to come down or take part, 
though he was the expected lion of the 
gathering. 

The tremendous decade that preceded 
the Civil War brought Phillips into colli- 
sion with the slave power and its apolo- 
gists. The North was full of the latter, 
and of those who drew profit from the 
‘‘domestic institution.” Phillips went 
the whole length. He would have no 
*“Mason and Dixon’s line” boundary 
settlement. He thundered against the 
Nebraska Bill. He and Theodore Parker 
were indicted ‘for obstructing the 
process of the United States,” 1.e., the 
Fugitive Slave Law. In 1855 he appeared 
before a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature to demand the removal of 
Judge Loring, who had returned a run- 
away slave from Boston to Virginia. The 
judge had togo. Rufus Choate, a political 
opponent of Phillips, and a _ distin- 
guished ornament of the Bar, pronounced 
Phillips’s argument before the committee 
as “outrageously magnificent.” The 
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“Personal Liberty Act” 
largely through his efforts. 

But as the crisis deepened, the pro- 
slavery party took fuller measure of the 
man and sought to destroy him. They 
knew he was dangerous to them, and the 
men who did not hesitate to wage a war of 
secession or to take Lincoln’s life, were not 
likely to spare Wendell Phillips if their 
hands could reach him. 

Events moved rapidly. The Fugitive 
Slave Law; the Dred Scott case; the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise ; the 
Kansas disorders; the seizure of the 
United States armoury at Harper’s Ferry 
by John Brown, and his trial and death ; 
and Lincoln’s probable nomination as 
Republican candidate, alike pointed to a 
situation little removed from civil 
war. 

After John Brown’s execution, his body 
was laid to rest at North Elba, his old 
home in the Adirondacks, N.Y., and 
Wendell Phillips delivered the funeral 
eulogy. ‘‘ John Brown,” he said, “has 
loosened the roots of the slave system, 


was _ passed 


it only breathes—it does not live— 
hereafter ! ” 
The anniversary of John Brown’s 


martyrdom was celebrated by a Boston 
meeting which might have cost Phillips 
his life. He had to be escorted home by a 
cordon of 40 young men with locked arms. 
Two weeks later the young men were 
armed, and some of them were on duty at 
his house fora week. The day before that 
mecting South Carolina seceded, and the 
Gulf States followed. On 24th January, 
1861, he stood for an hour before a howling 
audience in Tremont Temple, not a word 
of his speech heard. His supporters were 
—not superfluously—armed. The mob 
yelled : ‘‘ Your house is a-fire! Go, put 
out your house.” Then they would sing 
“Tell John Andrew, tell John Andrew, tell 
John Andrew, John Brown’s dead,” to the 
applause of the crowd. Worse elements 
were in the meeting. One of the mob took 
a noosed rope from his pocket, and showed 
it to one of the audience, whom he had 
taken fora confederate. ‘‘See!”’ he said, 
“we are going to snake him out, and hang 
him with this on the Common.” In an in- 
stant a pistol was at his head, and he was 
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given so many minutes to clear from the 
hall, or be shot. He cleared! During 
those frightful months when the South said 
that Lincoln should never be inaugurated, 
Wendell Phillips ran a gauntlet of mobs, 
and daily dared death. 

The declaration of war brought the 
whole North to Lincoln’s side, and Phillips 
among the first. Abandoning his former 
dislike of the Union so long as it sheltered 
slavery, he now championed its cause. In 
a great speech, in the Boston Music Hall 
on Sunday, April 21st, 1861, nine days 
after the bombardment of Fort Sumter, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ There were but two doors 
out. One was compromise, the other was 
battle. The integrity of the North closed 
the first; the generous forbearance of 
nineteen States closed the other. The 
South opened this with cannon shot, and 
Lincoln shows himself at the door!”’ The 
statement was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheering. 

He opposed the erection of a statue to 
Webster in State House Yard, Boston. 
‘“* When,” he said, “‘ I think of his bartering 
the hopes of four millions of bondmen for 
the chances of his private ambition, I 
recall the criticism on Lord Eldon—No 
man ever did his race so much good as 
Eldon prevented.” 

He hit off the situation between north 
and south in stories of great: drollery and 
effect. The south wanted to break the 
Union. Very well. It was like the story 
of the Scotch laird, who said to his old 
butler, “‘ Jock, you and I can’t live under 
this roof.’”’ The butler : ‘‘ And where does 
your honour think of going ?”’ 

Phillips at first opposed the re-nomina- 
tion of Lincoln for President, but after- 
wards he manfully admitted his error. 

In 1865 he saw the collapse of the 
Rebellion, and the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution— 
the one abolishing slavery. 

When this had been done, he did not 
retire, but carried to the causes of Women’s 
Rights, Temperance, Ireland, and Labour 
the mighty powers with which he had 
pleaded for the black race. This cost him 
for the time part of the intimacy of some 
of his best friendships. Of Froude’s 
Lectures on England and Ireland he said, 
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that the argument was “to prove that the 
Irish were left unfinished by God!” 

; In 1874, 1877, and 1879 he lost by death 
three illustrious friends and comrades— 
Charles Sumner, John Lothrop Motley, and 
‘Wm. Lloyd Garrison. ‘‘ A man is known 
by his friends.”’ Phillips delivered a great 
oration over Garrison, but he only used 
four lines of notes, written on a slip the 
size of a small envelope. ‘‘ How could 
you do it?” asked a friend. ‘ Ah!” he 
replied, ‘“‘I was at work at that address 
for forty years!” 

Phillips lectured on general subjects, as 
well as on urgent moral and social problems 
of the day. Among the subjects which 
were in great favour everywhere were 
“Street Life in Europe,” ‘‘ The Lost 
Arts,” “ The Times ”’ “‘ Toussaint |’Ouver- 
ture,” ‘“‘ Law and Lawyers,” ‘‘ Agitation,” 
‘Christianity . Battle—not a Dream,’ etc. 

His dietetic preparation for the platform 
was tea. He was a great tea-drinker, and 
always carried tea and the means of 
making it in his travelling bag; the hand 
of “Ann” no doubt appearing in this also. 
In addition to three cups of tea, he would 
consume three raw eggs before speaking. 

It would be wrong not to mention 
Temperance and Prohibition as the fourth 
great question after Abolition to which 
his gifts were consecrated. Those who 
stand pleasantly amazed to-day at the 
position of the temperance question in 
New England, would do well to remember 
that it cost much to raise the habits of the 
people to their present-day high level. 
Phillips has left this most astonishing 
statement : that “ before the Temperance 
movement began, three-quarters of the 
farms of Massachusetts were sold for rum 
debts.” 

In 1881, he would not allow his 70th 
birthday to be celebrated, and in 1882 it 
was a great trouble to both husband and 
wife to be compelled by city improvements 
to leave the home (26 Essex street) where 
an ideal and pathetic union had had its 
scene since 1841. It was the only home 
he had known since he had left his mother’s 
roof. But he was heard to say: “It is 
no matter. I am almost through with it 
all.” 

In 1883, he unveiled the statue in Boston 


to Harriet Martineau. Of her he said: 
“She has the great honour of having 
always seen the truth one generation 
ahead.”” He always paid homage also to 
the women of his own country who pre- 
ceded and led him in anti-slavery work. 

On the twentieth anniversary of the 
ejection of the women of Boston by order 
of the Mayor, Phillips said: ‘I thank 
these women for all they have taught me. 
They taught me that down in those 
hearts which loved a principle for itself, 
asked no man’s leave to think or speak, 
true to their convictions, flowed the real 
blood of 1776, of 1640, of the hemlock- 
drinker of Athens, and of the martyr- 
saints of Jerusalem, and I thank them for 
it. My eyes were sealed. These women 
opened my eyes ” (turning to Mrs South- 
wick and Miss Henrietta Sargent upon the 
platform). 

On Saturday, 21st January, 1884, he 
wrote the last of his public letters, and it 
was on education in Alaska! Five days 
later, 26th January, angina pectoris seized 
him, and although medical skill gave him 
temporary relief during the next few 
days, yet on February 2nd, 1884, he closed 
his eyes on a world of which it is not too 
much to say that his life has changed it 
for good. 

In those days of coming death he said : 
“‘ T am as sure of a future life as that there 
will be a to-morrow.” ‘I have no fear of 
death. I have long foreseen it.” 

The honours paid him in death were not 
less than magnificent. Two coloured 
companies of the State Guard bore the 
body as a guard of honour to—where else 
could they carry it >—Faneuil Hall. 

There is only one more word to say, and 
Nora Perry wrote it at the time :— 

“Friends said through tears, 
empty seems the town ! 

“And warring critics laid their weapons 
down.” 

On a plain slab in the burial ground of 
the suburb of Milton may be read these 
words : 


‘* ANN AND WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 


How 


Surely these are among the names that 
will “‘ shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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“Cornwall is enclosed on the Soth. with 
the Brittish Ocean, on ye Noth with the Irish 
Sea, on the West with Penwith, and the 
French Ocean—on the East parted from 
Devonshire with the River Tamar. It’s of 
a fruitful Soyl and abounds with mettal 
Mines. It hath store of fruit, and is full 
of Towns. In it are 161 Parishes and 
divers Rivers.—(From a playing card temp : 
Charles II.) 


HEN I was at school in Somer- 
setshire there came a new boy 
from Cornwall—he was some- 


what uncouth in his manners, 
but of a sturdy aspect. Some one asked 
him what countryman he was. As he did 
not reply, he was asked if he was a French- 
man? No. A German? No. An En- 
glishman ? No, in very decided tones. 
Then what are you? “I am a Cornish- 
man!” said he, with the disdain and pride 
of the fiery Celt. 

I, too, am a Cornishman, and have yet 
to meet one who is not proud of hailing 
from the Delectable Duchy. 

If the answer of my schoolfellow appears 
to indicate a certain narrowness, or mental 
insularity, I will balance it by a profound 
observation made by one Joseph Gribble, 
a youth who worked on my father’s farm. 
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Joseph believed in the widest possible 
diffusion of knowledge and objected to its 
being ‘‘a steep which few may climb.” 
Hearing some one discourse on the wonder- 
ful discoveries and advances in general 
knowledge during recent years, this rural 
philosopher remarked: ‘“‘ What a good 
thing ’tez sure nuff that no wan man knaws 
everything, for ef wan man knawed every- 
thing nobody else would knaw nawthen.” 

Mayors. Some curious stories are told 
about Cornish Mayors. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century a rebellion broke out 
in Cornwall having its head-quarters at 
Bodmin. The rising was soon suppressed 
and the rebels punished. The Mayor of 
Bodmin having been implicated was 
naturally alarmed on hearing of the 
approach of the Provost-Marshal bearing 
the King’s Commission, and with instruc- 
tions to punish some of the chief of the 
rebels. But his Worship was reassured 
on receiving a letter from the General, 
notifying his approaching visit, and re- 
questing that a banquet should be pre- 
pared for a certain day at which he pro- 
posed to be present; the letter also 
requested that a gallows should be erected 
in the market place opposite the Mayor’s 
residence. The day arrived, the banquet 
served, and the royal messenger compli- 
mented the Mayor upon the quality of his 
wines, ending with ordering his host, the 
Mayor, to be taken forthwith to the 
gallows and hanged. It is related that 
the Mayor’s wife intending to plead before 
the Commission for her husband’s life, 
spent so much time in making herself look 
smart ‘‘that before she reached the 
presence of the stern judge, Master Mayor 
was hanged.” 
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Three centuries after the Bodmin 
Mayor’s unhappy end, Queen Victoria paid 
her first visit to Cornwall. On arriving 
in Falmouth Harbour, a day was ap- 
pointed for the reception of loyal ad- 
dresses from the adjacent corporate 
bodies, the Mayors of Truro and Falmouth 
being the first to be introduced. His 
worship of Truro, attired in Court dress, 
having presented the address from the 
Corporation began to retire, face towards 
Her Majesty in the usual way, but the 
deck of the Royal yacht not being very 
wide, he got too near the edge and fell 
overboard. The Mayor of Falmouth, a 
Quaker, next approached and to his 
mortification found he had omitted to 
bring the Corporation address. Profiting 
by the mishap to his colleague of Truro, 
the Friend retired sideways greatly to the 
amusement of the Queen and her attend- 
ants, gaining his boat in safety. 

It is well known that the Wesleyan 
Methodists are very numerous in Cornwall. 
After 200 years of undisputed sway of 
the Church of England in the county, it 
is matter of history, that John Wesley 
found the Cornish people of the working 
class utterly oblivious of the claims of 
religion, and to a very large extent of 
common morality. I have heard my 
grandfather say that in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, Sundays were 
often devoted to pitched battles between 
men of different parishes who would meet 
stripped to the waist and fight till the blood 
streamed down their bodies. But, thanks 
to the Herculean labours of Wesley an 
entire change took place, and before his 
death, there were no more God-fearing, 
devoted Christians in the country than the 
working classes of Cornwall. A few years 
since a neighbour of mine was travelling 
in South America, and at a remote place 
in the interior found a fellow Cornishman 
a miner, who had been in the country fifty 
years. The miner invited him to share 
his quarters for the night, and, as they 
were preparing to get into bed, my friend 
observed that his host knelt by the bedside 
and engaged in prayer. On the following 
day he ventured to refer to the incident, 
which had greatly impressed him. ‘ Ah, 
Mr. ——,,” said the lonely man, “I have 
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forgotten many things that I was taught 
in the old country, but, thank God, I have 
never forgotten that.” 

I remember my great grandmother, who 
was born in 1750, six years after the death 
of old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
My aged relative was very proud of rela- 
ting how she once had the honour of 
entertaining John Wesley at tea. She 
said she remembered seeing him coming 
up the lane leading to her house walking 
between two tall ministers with one hand 
holding the arm of each, he being too short 
to put his arms through theirs. 

Ever since the days of John Wesley, 
the numberless little chapels scattered up 
and down the country have been mainly 
supplied with ministers by what are 
termed “local” or “lay preachers,” but 
I believe the system is now undergoing a 
change, resulting, probably from the 
advance in general education under the 
admirable School Board System. 

But what of the “local” preachers ? 
On one occasion one of these earnest, 
simple-minded men gave his hearers his 
opinion of an “‘ educated priesthood.” He 
naturally did not admit the necessity and 
proceeded to illustrate his point by a 
reference to the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
“Was St. Peter an eddicated man ?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ No,” said he. ‘‘ He was a poor 
fisherman, But what happened when 
he preached ? Why, thousands was con- 
verted. Then there was St. Paul; now 
he was eddicated, for we are told he sat at 
the feet of the great Gamaliel. But what 
happened when he preached? Why, a 
young man in the gallery went to sleep, 
and tumbled down and broke his neck !”’ 

But whatever the deficiencies of the 
“local brothers’? may have been, it is 
incontestable that from their ranks many 
notable preachers have come—men, who 
speaking in the vernacular have power- 
fully influenced their fellows, and have 
been largely influential in building up the 
Wesleyan Church in Cornwall. Such a 
man was “ Dick’? Hampton, as he was 
familiarly called, who was one of the best 
known men in the county, during the 
first half of last century. 

Hampton was generally considered a 
little weak in his intellect, but in spite of 
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that he was a most successful preacher 
amongst the working people. His ready 
wit was remarkable, and his memory was 
extraordinarily good. Amongst other 
things it was commonly reported that he 
could tell the times of the rising and 
setting of the 
sun and moon 
for any day 
during the 
month. On 
one occasion 
a gentleman 
living _near, 
thought he, 
would puts 
Hampton to 
the test, and 
having se- 
cured an al- 
manac_ inside 
his hat, he 
presently met 
him, and hav- 


ing bid him 
“ Good morn- 
ing',’’ re- 


marked, “I 
am told, Mr. 
Hampton, 
that you can 
tell what time 
the sun and 
moon rise and 
set for every day during the month ?” 
“ Well,” said Hampton, ‘“‘ and what for 
that? S’pose if I can?” ‘“ Well,” 
said Mr. G——, taking off his hat, 
“perhaps you will kindly tell me at 
what time the moon rose on_ the 
6th?” Hampton told him. ‘ Quite 
right,”’ said Mr. G “and at what 
time did it set on the 9th?” Again 
Hampton promptly replied, but this time 
he was wrong, and Mr. G told him so. 
“No such thing,” said he, “I am quite 
right, I knaw I am.” ‘No, no, Mr. 
Hampton,” said Mr. G , “you are 
quite wrong.” “I say I am right, how 
do you knaw I’m wrong?” “ Why,” 
said Mr. G , pointing to the almanac 


My grandmother remembered . . 
Wesley walking down the lane 
two tall clergymen 














inside his hat, ‘‘ there you see, the almanac 
Shows that you are wrong.” 
said Dick, “‘ that’s it, es et ? 


“ec Aw,’ , 
Some people 
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carry their knowledge in their ’ats, but I 
carry mine in my ’ead.” 

The clerk of our parish church is nearly 
100 years old, and is quite a character. 
He used to lead the singing, and on one 
occasion when I was present, on getting 
to the middle 
of a verse he 
found he had 
made a mis- 
take, so he 
compelled all 
to hark back 
to the begin- 
ning again. 
Up to a few 
yearssince the 
choir of this 
church was 
called “‘ Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s 
band,’’ be- 
cause it con- 
sisted of all 
manner of in- 
struments. 

During the 
x, Queen’s Ju- 


‘ee ' £4° — bilee year, the 
, " A _ old clerk went 
a \ about = selling 
between | . 
at TE a German 
et Whig . 
ee lithographed 


picture of her 
Majesty and her 101 descendants. My 
daughter was the first person he met, 
and she agreed to take two copies of the 
picture, offering to pay for them at once. 
“ Aw, that'll be all right, mum, that'll 
be all right, you'll pay on delivery, mum, 
not that I doubt your ferocity (veracity), 
mum, pay on delivery, mum.” 

There is a parish in Cornwall called 
St. Eval—pronounced locally “San-deval,”’ 
the two words being run together. A 
young student was up before Canon 
to undergo an examination prior to ordina- 
tion. After the business was over, the 
Canon asked the young man where he was 
going after ordination. ‘To Cornwall, 
sir,” replied he. ‘‘ Oh, indeed! I know 
Cornwall very well. What parish are you 
going to?” ‘“ To San-deval, sir,’’ replied 
the incipient parson. ‘‘ Dear me!”’ said 
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the puzzled and slightly shocked divine, 
“T knew that Cornwall was a county 
where there were many Saints, but I never 
knew that they had canonized him!” 

In Cornwall, the managers of mines are 
usually called ‘‘ Captains,’ and many of 
them are local preachers. A part of their 
business is to furnish reports of mining 
properties to Syndicates in London, and 
the results of working the mines do not 
always confirm the report, and so it hap- 
pened in the case of a mine reported on by 
Capt. , who shortly after appeared in 
the pulpit of a chapel in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Captain proceeded to give out his 
text, which was “‘ Who hath believed our 
report ?’’ whereupon an irreverent youth 
in the gallery, voiced the opinion of the 
congregation by replying, ‘‘ Nobody.” 
Rather disconcerting. 

Another preacher who was not noted 
for a deep insight into the needs of himself 
and hearers, endeavoured to make up for 
its absence by the use of high sounding 
words and phrases. On one occasion the 
minister was suddenly pulled up by a 
humble member of his congregation in the 
midst of a prayer in which in sonorous 
tones he ascribed to the Supreme all the 
attributes and titles he could call to mind, 
and then, after a pause continued, “ and 
what more shall we call Thee, Lord ?”’ 
“Call Him Father, and ask Him to supply 
our wants, for He do knaw them!” cried a 
shrill voice, while all the people said 
“ Amen.” 

In one of the Cornish towns the Parish 
Church is at one end of it and a Roman 
Catholic Chapel at the other. The ser- 
vices at the Parish Church are very “high”’ 
—advanced Ritualistic. A friend of mine 
pointed this out to the priest, asking him 
what was the difference between the two ? 
He replied, “They call us Papists—we 
call them Afists.” Laconic, and true. 

Here is a story of “a light that sur- 
prised.” The Rev. John Shaw Banks, a 
late President of the Wesleyan Conference 
is well-known to be very near-sighted. 
Some time ago a gentlemaa in his congre- 
gation, while fumbling in his waistcoat- 
pocket set fire to a box of matches, and 
corsequently had to rise and go out. The 


preacher, hearing the commotion, but not 
knowing what it meant, quietly observed : 
“There is a little disturbance, I hear! 
We will sing a verse of— 


“Sometimes a light surprises,” 


till it is over.”” Not a little tickled at the 
joke their minister had unwittingly perpe- 
trated, the congregation rose and did as 
they were bid. 

When walking through a Dutch village 
with a friend some years since, a little 
schoolboy, thinking I was a Dutchman, 
said to me: ‘ Hoo laat ist ?”’ I showed 
him my watch, he thanked me and left. 
My friend remarked that he did not know 
I understood Dutch, but I explained that 
in Cornwall, a boy of the same class would 
use almost exactly the same words in ask- 
ing the time. He would say: “ How late 
is it?” 

Queen Elizabeth used to say of Cornish- 
men. ‘The Cornish gentlemen are all 
born courtiers with a becoming confi- 
dence,” and many a visitor to Cornwall 
has had occasion to note the almost 
uniform courtesy of the people. In her 
reign Spanish pirates often made raids 
upon the towns and villages in Mounts 
Bay, burning villages and sacking the 
larger towns. Some of the crews of 
wrecked Spanish ships settled in the west, 
evidences of which are still to be met with 
in the names and features of the people. 

But Drake and bis comrades put an end 
to these incursions, their deeds of prowess 
being celebrated in song— 

‘* Where are now those haughty Spanyals 

Who late annoyed our coast ? 

They shall eat the grey-goose quill, 

And we will eat the roast.” 


The feathered ar1ow was for the Spaniard, 
and the roasted goose for the brave 
Cornubians, 

But long before the time of the Spaniards 
the mighty deeds of King Arthur and his 
knights, immortalized by Tennyson, fur- 
nished material for traditions which still 


linger amongst the people. Sometimes, 
however, these traditions get a little 
mixed, as a friend of mine found on visitin 
Launceston a year or two ago. 

The janitor of the castle, after pointing 
out the filthy dungeon in which George 
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Fox was immured, called my friend’s 
attention to a neighbouring hill, where he 
said Oliver Cromwell fought a battle with 
King Arthur 1,700 years ago. 

But there are undoubted evidences of 
pre-historic invasions in remains of forti- 
fied camps and burial places all along the 
coast. In the grounds about my house 
there is a well-defined camp, in which a 
kitchen-midden was found containing tons 
of shell-fish remains, and a number of 
flint implements, and in a “ kist,” or 
stone-lined grave, a cinerary urn was dis- 
covered in a perfect state of preservation, 
and is now to be seen in the museum at 
Truro. There has been no fighting in the 
county since the days of the Common- 
wealth, when Oliver Cromwell entered 
Truro in triumph. 

A stranger (a clergyman) coming into a 
populous district in Cornwail, attended 
the parish church one Sunday, and was 
surprised at the small congregation. After 


the service he asked the clerk how it was ? 
“You see, sir,” said the clerk, “‘ we be a 
God-fearing people here, and most of us 
go to the Methodist Chapel.” 

Cornish folks are somewhat given to 


clipping or shortening their words, and it 
is surprising what a difference the dropping 
of a letter may sometimes make. A 
young Cornishman informed his rector 
that he would like to be confirmed, and 
the latter undertook to prepare him for 
the ceremony. Giving him a Bible the 
rector requested the youth to read a 
certain chapter, and so he began “ Beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees which is 
hypocrisy.” ‘‘ Now, do you know the 
meaning of that ?”’ asked the parson, and 
his surprise was great when the young man 
replied, ‘‘ No, sur, but I’ve ’eerd tell of th’e 
‘leven of All England!’ He evidently 
thought the Pharisees were cricketers. | 
wonder if he confounded cricketers with 
“hypocrites ?” 

An old Cornish woman had long been 
bed-ridden and was attended to by her 
daughter. The latter never missed an 
opportunity of going to chapel, and one 
evening was accompanied home by a 
friend who was surprised to find the old 
lady had been left alone all the evening. 
“You don’t mean to say you left your 
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poor old mother here all alone ?’’ she said. 
“No,” replied the daughter, “I didn’t ; 
she wasn’t alone, for the Lord was with 
her.”” Whereupon the bed-ridden woman 
said, “‘ That’s all very true, Mary, the 
Lord was with me, but I am in the flesh 
still, and altho’ the Lord was with me, I 
like some of my own kind about as 
well.” 

A Cornish lady hada son who is a clergy- 
man, and a daughter who was married to 
another. The one was Vicar of Davids-towe, 
and the other was Vicar of Herods-foot; so 
the Kings of Israel are not without honour 
in this far-off country. Another Cornish 
lady was “courted” simultaneously by 
two officers of the Army and Navy, and 
by a curate, but the suit was pressed most 
vigorously by the latter. In doing this 
he foolishly tried to damage his rivals. 
“You know,” he said to the young lady, 
“There are land-rats, and water-rats.” 
‘“‘ Yes, and cu-rats,’’ was her prompt reply. 
That “cu-rat’’ never became the young 
lady’s husband. 

Until the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832, Cornwall was politically important 
because it returned more members to 
Parliament than the great and populous 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, and 
York combined, and within one of the 
number assigned to all Scotland. The 
cause of this political distinction lay in 
the circumstance that the county was 
an appanage of the Crown, and in the time 
of Edward VI. and the two succeeding 
reigns, the sovereigns exercised their right 
of creating new constituencies at pleasure. 
Clusters of half a dozen houses returned 
two members to Parliament who were 
pledged to support the King’s party in the 
Commons against the representatives of 
the people. There was, however, one 
member for a small Cornish borough who 
deserves eternal honour for his brave 
words in defence of free speech. When in 
1575 Queen Elizabeth sent a message to 
Parliament commanding it not to meddle 
in the matter of religion, and directing the 
Commons to leave all such matters to the 
initiative of the clergy, Peter Wentworth, 
member for Tregony, spoke out in un- 
mistakeable language. He plainly told 
the Queen that she was subject to the law, 
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and that without free speech it was a 
scorn and a mockery to call them a 
“ Parliament,’ and then he filled up the 
measure of offence against Her Imperious 
Majesty by adding, “ There was none 
without fault, no not even their noble 
Queen,” and joyfully he went to prison in 
attestation of his sincerity. 

The only good thing that can be said of 
such a state of things is, that men like Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
other names distinguished in English 
history, at various times represented those 
Royal boroughs in Parliament. 

One effect of the long-continued isola- 
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tion of the county has been to produce 
strongly-marked characteristics amongst 
its inhabitants—their doggedness and 
tenacity of purpose being proverbial, and 
after having come to a conclusion on a 
matter, whether right or wrong, they 
usually stick to it. 

But the coming of the iron horse, and of 
steam navigation, together with the 
excellent work of the School Board, have 
all tended to Anglicize the Cornishman, 
thereby destroying much that was quaint 
and interesting in his strongly-marked 
individuality. 

RICHARD TANGYE. 
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When the victors, home at last, 
Deem the stress of battle past ; 
When the helmet and the sword 
In the armoury are stored ; 
When the citadel all day, 
Knows no message of dismay, 
Hears no tocsin of alarm— 
Then, my soul, arise and arm! 


When the night falls, still and sweet, 
With no tread of stealthy feet ; 
When the straining eye and ear 
Find no evidence for fear ; 

When the heart shall murmur “ Best 
If I sleep and take my rest.” 

Lest a hand should lift the latch 


O my soul, arise and watch! 


When the outposts shall be found, 
Every morning safe and sound ; 


When to till the earth anew 

Plod the peasants through the dew. 
When no warning word is said, 
And the feast is daily spread, 

And the hours flit lightly by, 

Soul, beware! the foe is nigh! 





M. BARTLEET. 
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November 6th, 23rd Sunday after Advent. 
I. I BELIEVE IN Gop. 


N the rainless, smokeless air, the 
temples, public buildings, and statues 
of Athens must have stood out in 
clear-cut beauty, as the Apostle rose 

to make his defence before the most 
cultured and critical audience of the age. 
The faces which met his were not only 
exquisitely chiselled by nature, but were 
refined by habitual contemplation of the 
highest themes that can engage the heart 
of man. They, however, confessed them- 
selves Agnostic as to the Existence and 
Nature of the Supreme Being. The altar 
which he had espied among many others 
testified to this. The inscription which it 
bore upon its face contained that word. 
The contrast was therefore the more 
startling when the stranger, whose dispu- 
tations in the Agora had aroused so much 
interest, opened his address by saying : 
Whom ye worship, without knowing, Him 
I declare unto you—God that made the world 
and all things therein, 

It is a noble position for any man to 
take up and maintain in a world of agnos- 
tics. It is a great thing to be able to say, 
I believe in God. That magnificent affirm- 
ation can only be made by a reverent, 
thoughtful, pure-hearted soul, whose 
windows stand open to the Infinite. 
Nature cannot say it. Like a mirror she 
can flash the Glory of God from world to 
world, as birds pass their morning carol 
from tree to tree, but she cannot say, / 
believe in God. The brute creatures may 
recognise their owners and “ their master’s 
crib,” but they cannot say, We believe in 
God. The idiot and the sensualist are 
alike excluded from the grandeur of these 
words. It needs manhood, intelligence, 
sobriety, self-control, reverence, before 
the heart can inspire, and the lips utter 
the first clause of the Creed, J belteve in 
God, 

Obviously the grounds on which this 
affirmation rests differ widely from those 
on which students of nature are wont to 
rest their arguments. They use the hammer, 
crucible, or chemical test, the scalpel or 
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microscope, which convey their message 
immediately to the senses of sight, touch, 
or taste. But the existence and nearness 
of God cannot be proved to human sense. 
“‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” He 
cannot be unveiled to the eye; nor touched 
by the hand reached out to feel Him in 
the dark; nor inhaled as a scent or breath. 
To all these tests He is as impalpable as 
the love of your most intimate and devoted 
friendship. The Being of God is only 
apprehended by the spirit of man, which 
is probably endowed with senses which 
correspond to those of the body. It too 
has its sight, its touch, its hearing, and its 
taste ; to which, when they are awake, 
and not drenched by materialism and 
sensuality, it is as easy to demonstrate the 
Being of God as the existence of matter. 
“‘ The spiritual man discerneth all things, 
though he himself is discerned of no man.” 
Clean and uncurtain the windows of your 
inner life. Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well. Be absolutely true to your highest 
ideals. If the Dawn is not yet on the sky, 
yet face the east, and as certain!v as you 
seek you shall find. The light of the glory 
of God will break on you. “ He that is 
of the Truth heareth My voice.’ 

It will come to you thus: If there be a 
God, He mus: be a 7hinker ; the universe 
is everywhere full of thought; and on 
your heart and mind thoughts will steal 
of purity and wide horizons, and lofty 
inspirations. If there be a God, He must 
be Full of Force and Energy; the worlds 
bear witness to the Presence of some 
mysterious pressure behind them, urging 
them forward; and through your being, 
you will become aware of the thrill of His 
energy. If there be a God, He must be 
Love ; for this is universally diffused in 
lower and higher forms amongst His 
creatures, and if you are still you will 
experience in moments of depression, and 
penitence, the wafting of a warm breeze 
of tenderness across your weary fevered 
spirit. If there be a God, He must be 
Truth ; for the heart of man bears witness 
to this as its highest attribute, and it is 
impossible that what is so prominent in 
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man can be deficient in Him who is postu- 
lated as the origin and source; and you 
may verify this, as you listen to the voice 
which expostulates within you against all 
that is base and false and mean. Thus 
each man carries within His own heart the 
means by which He can verify the exist- 
ence of God, so that for himself and by the 
exercise of his own faculties, he may be 
able to say, J believe in God. 

It fell to my lot the other morning to 
cross Westminster Bridge, as the dawn 
was breaking over the noble forms of the 
buildings whichs line the river-front. 
Before me lay the Houses of Parliament, 
the venerable Abbey, and the long array 
of the Embankment carrying the eye to 
the Dome of St. Paul’s rising out of the 
morning haze. Beside me was St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. I had hardly passed it, when I 
became conscious of an unwonted sound— 
the lapping of the Thames against the 
steps. I had never heard it before, because 
never before had I crossed the bridge when 
the noise of the traffic was hushed. So 
is it with the soul. Amid life’s busy rush, 
we cannot hear the inner whisper which 
attests the Being of God: but when the 
day is done, the stars glimmer out ; when 
feet cease to trample the forest, squirrels, 
rabbits, and birds reveal their presence ; 
when the heart is hushed, a voice is heard 
crying, / believe in God. 


November 13th, 24th Sunday after Trinity. 
II. I BELIEVE In Gop, THE FATHER. 


It was a great day in the evolving story 
of the Universe, when Man, as a High 
Priest, robed and crowned, could stand 
forth and say, J believe in God; but 
perhaps it was a greater, when after ages 
of thought and observation, the Divine 
Spirit enabled him to add the words, J 
believe in God, THE FATHER.” Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.” 

The yearning of the heart for love 
postulates and proves—unless existence be 
an unsoluble riddle, an aimless maze— 
that there is a responsive Love behind the 
painted curtain that screens the eternal 
and infinite from our view. Do fish flash 
from the still surface of the lake for food 
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which is not provided—each fly for its own 
season ? Do swallows preen their wings 
for flight to summer lands, which do not 
exist, or which they shall never reach ? 
Does the young lion cry for food, which it 
shall search for in vain through the forest- 
glade ? Does not the yearning of the babe, 
its outcry or its silent tears, prove that there 
is a mother’s heart, which cannot forget 
the sucking child, and a fountain of 
nourishment in the maternal breast ? So 
the unsatisfied yearning of the human 
heart, which turns even from the tender 
love of woman to call aloud for a Love 
which is altogether satisfying and com- 
plete, proves that there must be a Father’s 
Heart, a Father’s Pity, and a Father’s 
Forgiveness, waiting to run to meet, to 
kiss, to clothe with the new robe, and feast 
with song and dance. 

This was the supreme message of Jesus 
to the world. His teachings about the 
necessity of Propitiation and Sacrifice, 
though unmistakable, were subordinate 
to the constant re-iteration of the Father- 
hood of God. He had come from “ the 
bosom of the Father”: and to the Father 
He was to return. It was His meat and 
drink to do the Father’s will. Heaven 
was the Father’s House with its many 
mansions. He that had seen Him had 
seen the Father, because He was in the 
Father, and the Father in Him. When 
we pray, He taught us to say, “ Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” 

There can be no doubt that there is an 
inner circle of Sonship. Those who 
receive Christ have the right or power to 
become Sons of God in an inner or more 
vital sense, and because they are sons, the 
Spirit of the Son is sent into their hearts, 
whereby they cry, “‘ Abba, Father ”’ (John 
i. 12; Gal. v. 1,2). But as the Apostle 
said, All men are God’s sons, in the true 
and deep sense of being His offspring (Acts 
xvii. 28). The fatherly tenderness and 
love of God go far over the entire range of 
humanity. They are not confined to a 
favoured few, who stand in the inner golden 
circle. There is no fragment of humanity, 
that by virtue of its creation, may not 
stand beneath the blue heavens, and 
pointing upwards, say, / believe in God the 
Father, adding softly: ‘‘O, my Father, I 
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have sinned against Heaven, and before 
Thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son.” 

Like a Father He forgives. He takes on 
Himself the loss, the cost, the shame of 
our sin, and to how much these amount 
we have no clue save the mysterious 
anguish of the Garden and the Cross ; and 
He gives a pardon to each penitent and 
believing soul, so absolute, that it re- 
sembles the obliteration by the incoming 
tide of the rude figures and letters that 
children had scored on the smooth surface 
of the sand. Ah, sinful child, thy tears 
and prayers, thy confessions and vows 
have not lost their way in the dark night. 
They have travelled, like some wireless 
message to the Divine Lover of Men. 
‘ Thy prayers are heard and thine alms are 
come up as a memorial before God ;’”’ but 
it is not on account of one or the other 
that thou art forgiven, but because of His 
free grace and mercy, “‘ declared unto us 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” Hark, he 
speaks—Thy sins which are many are 
forgiven. Rise up, go thy way and live 
thy life under the sure conviction that 
Heaven and Earth may pass, but that 
Word shall stand for ever. 

Asa Father He comforteth. The prophet 
uses a yet tenderer phrase, and tells us 
that God comforts as mothers do. Yet 
men are very tender, when their little 
child is sobbing as if its heart would break. 
If God’s tenderness is in proportion to the 
infiniteness of His nature, is there any 
exaggeration in the Psalmist’s conception 
of His putting our tears into His bottle, as 
infinitely precious, and writing our sobs 
down in His Book. Poor tired child, lean 
back and lie with all thy weight near His 
heart, He knows thy sorrows, is acquainted 
with thy grief. He will not let the fire 
burn or the waters drown. He will sustain 
thee in the trial and when it has done its 
perfect work will wipe away thy tears. 

He encourages. A little child going up 
a dark stairway to his bedroom was fearful 
of the goblins that haunted the shadows, 
unless his mother stood at the foot of the 
stairs and kept talking to him till he reached 
his room. So our Father’s voice sounds 
through the dark spaces of life, saying : 
“Fear not, I am with thee; be not dis- 
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mayed, I will help thee ; ”’ and we can say, 
as we hear His voice, with renewed 
emphasis: “ J believe in God the Father.” 


, 


November 20th, 25th Sunday after Trinity. 
III. THE FATHER ALMIGHTY. 


We talk of /aws, and the word veils our 
ignorance. What is law, but an expression 
for the orderly and regular working of 
Force. When we speak of law we only 
define the method in which force works, 
but say nothing about the force which 
underlies it. Consider the mighty energies 
which are at work on every side of us, the 
rush of the wind, the pulse of the tide, the 
waves of light, the thrill of magnetism, 
the throb of heat. Yes, and beneath all, 
the mysterious powers of radium and 
ether, which are probably destined to be 
the great dynamics of the coming age. 

What are these but variations of a 
deeper and more central Force, lying 
behind and beneath them, which is the 
expression of a personal will. There 
cannot be thought without a thinker ; 
there cannot be plan without a controlling 
mind; there cannot be energy or force 
-without an agent. When a balloon floats 
over a town, or a shell breaks in the air ; 
when a volcanic wave rolls up on the beach, 
or a comet flashes through the dark abyss 
of space, you must confess that behind 
them there is a mind which is expressing 
itself in the forth-putting of its might. 
And it is because of the evidences of Divine 
Energy around, that each of us can say, 
“I believe in God the Father ALMIGHTY.” 

He is Almighty in the universe of 
matter. When He speaks, it is done; 
when He commands it stands fast. He is 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, and 
faints not though the whole burden of 
sustaining the universe rests upon His 
shoulders. Mountains are as the small 
dust which gathers on the scales, and does 
not affect the weights, and islands in His 
estimate are very little things. 

He is Almighty in the realm of moral 
beings. Demons cannot withstand His 
authority; when He bids them, they 
must go forth. He does according to His 
will, to quote the words of one of the 
greatest conquerors the world has ever 
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known, ‘‘ among the armies of heaven.” 
Even though He never invades the soul 
of man unbidden, and though men 
account themselves free agents and plot 
against His will, though the kings of 
the .earth set themselves and the rulers 
take counsel together, they only do what- 
soever His counsel and His hand deter- 
mined beforehand should be done. It 
is a great mystery that it should be so, 
but without doubt so it is (Acts iv. 28). 

This Almighty strength is within our 
reach, if we are willing to avail ourselves 
of it. Isaiah says that ‘“ they who wait 
on the Lord renew (Hed. “ change ’’), their 
strength ;’’ and the whole history of the 
Bible tells of men who did so. Abraham 
as the years passed changed his ideal of 
strength from Ishmael with his Arab-blood 
to Isaac, patient, yielding, passing through 
death to resurrection. Moses changed his 
strength from that of the swift powerful 
athlete, who with one blow felled the 
tyrant to the ground, to the strength which 
is derived from fellowship with the I AM. 
Peter changed his strength from that of 
self-assertion to that of the Spirit of Pente- 
cost. It is even recorded of our Lord that 
though He was crucified in weakness, He 
liveth by (Greek, ‘“‘ out of”) the power of 
God (2 Cor. xiii. 4). 

Have we all learnt the lesson? The 
youths faint and are weary, and the young 
men utterly fall; but the everlasting God 
(E/, “the Strong”), the Lord (/ehovah) 
fainteth not, neither is weary; and “ He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that 
have no might, He increaseth strength.” 
Then they mount up with wings as eagles, 
they run without being weary, they walk 
and do not faint. 

Why not henceforth begin to mount up, 
to run, to walk in the strength which faith 
may derive from the Almighty ? “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the 
Ending, saith the Lord, which is, and 
which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.” ‘And He said, O man, 
greatly beloved, fear not: peace be unto 
thee, be strong, yea, be strong. And when 
He had spoken unto me, I was strength- 
ened, and said, Let my Lord speak ; for 
Thou hast strengthened me.” 

You have tried to bear a crushing 
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sorrow in your own strength, to love back 
some wayward heart, to redeem wasted 
years, to repair breaches that yawn in the 
Temple of your soul. All has been un- 
availing: but will you not learn hence- 
forth to let in the Almighty Love, which 
bears, believes, hopes, endures all things, 
and never faileth. What your love cannot 
do, His can. Prophecies, tongues, and 
knowledge shall vanish away, but love 
abideth. for love is Lord of all. 

You have tried to vanquish some 
besetting sin, but in vain. The old Adam 
has been too strong for young Melancthon. 
Notwithstanding protestations and resolu- 
tions, vows and prayers, the strong man 
armed has repressed all attempts at yevolt 
and kept his palace. But why not cry out 
to the Stronger than the Strong! All the 
power of God is resident in Jesus Christ. 
He is the Power of God. To Him are 
entrusted the keys of the Unseen. He 
shall succour you, though most weak and 
helpless. He will hold the door against 
your strong adversary and make you more 
than a conqueror, giving you warrant 
indeed to say, “‘ J belteve in God the Father 
Almighty.” 


November 27th, 1st Sunday in Advent. 
IV. MAKER OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


On the shores of Indian seas, the 
traveller may sometimes come across one 
of the most exquisite productions of 
Nature. It is a kind of chalice, called 
Neptune’s cup, which has been built up 
by myriads of polypi. First they con- 
structed the base, then the slender stem, 
and finally the cup-like pinnacle. There 
are not only an evident plan and purpose, 
but exquisite beauty in that crystal cup ; 
and beauty is surely the attribute and 
product of a mind like our own, only 
infinitely richer and more refined. 

What if this world with its sun and 
sister-worlds constitutes a Neptune’s 
flower on the shores of the Universe! As 
there is incontrovertible evidence of the 
thought of a thinker, and the plan of an 
architect in the one, so much more in the 
other. The beauty of the world, of its 
nights and mornings, its rainbows and 
flowers, its waterfalls and dells, its babes 
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and children is a sufficient warrant for our 


affirmation, / believe in God the Father 


Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth. 
Everywhere there are traces of the Love 
of the Father, and the Power of the 
Almighty. 

John Stuart Mill tells us that if we want 
to prove the existence of God, we shall do 
well to hold fast to the argument of the 
evident plan which pervades creation ; 
and the only thing that Matthew Arnold 
had to say against it was that he had had no 
experience of world-building. But if some 
Indian were to travel toourcountry, and see 
our railway-stations, our locomotives, and 
electric trams, he would not say, “‘ I have 
had no experience of such things, and 
therefore I suppose they grew up by 
chance.” He would be more likely to say, 
‘“‘ There was a path to my native hut, but 
it was not cut out of the forest without 
forethought; there was only one tiny 
room in my wigwam, but it was the result 
of planning and labour ; my only weapons 
were the arrows that I carefully sharpened 
on the stone, but they required the utmost 
thought and care, or they had never 
sufficed to bring down the big game ; and 
therefore all these wonderful things which 
I see about me must be due to an intelli- 
gence, akin to but infinitely superior to 
mine or my forefather’s.”’ 

Where there is a plan, such as is evident 
in the mechanism of heaven and earth, and 
in the adaptation of our nature to appre- 
ciate and enjoy them, there must be an 
idea ; where there is an idea, there must 
be a purpose; where a purpose, there 
thought ; where thought, a Thinker, and 
so you get back to the same conclusion as 
before when arguing from the existence of 
Force. 

Take, for instance, the mechanism of 
the eye—the retina and the iris, the 
crystalline lens and vitreous humour, the 
variety of muscles by which it is focussed 
and adjusted. What a vast number of 
minute and exacting conditions must be 
fulfilled, before there can be perfect and 
unblurred vision. It is impossible to 
believe that this intricate and beautiful 
mechanism can have been due to the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, or to the 
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power of human volition. It must have 
been due to an intelligent Being who 
created the eye and light to match it, the 
ear and sound to match it, the nostril and 
fragrant scents to match it, the heart and 
love to match it, the spirit and truth to 
match it, and when it is asked, what is His 
Name, there is but one answer, “‘ J believe 
in God the Father Almighty, MAKER OF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 

Two concluding thoughts demand ex- 
pression. First what is our attitude 
towards this Almighty and Personal God, 
who thinks and wills, who loves and plans ? 
Daniel Webster, the profound American 
philosopher, was asked on one occasion, 
what was the greatest thought that he had 
ever conceived, and he replied, ‘ The 
greatest thought, gentlemen, that I have 
ever conceived is the consciousness of my 
personal responsibility to a personal God ;”’ 
and he arose and left the room. The 
company that was gathered around his 
table, were for a little while absolutely 
silent, every soul was filled with astonish- 
ment at the magnificence of the reply. It 
seemed wonderful to hear such a state- 
ment from such a man. Yet, I suppose 
that the most marvellous thing that any 
of us carries in his heart is the Urim and 
Thummim stone of conscience, which 
sparkles with the Truth and darkens with 
Falsehood. What has been our response 
to our Maker. “It is He that hath 
made us, and we are His. We are 
His people, and the sheep of His pasture.” 
Have we acted thus ? Is this our attitude 
towards Him ? If not,the Door of Christ’s 
mediation stands open for us. “‘ No one 
cometh unto the Father,” He says, “except 
by Me.” 

Lastly, do we realize that He who made 
the heavens and the earth is willing to 
fashion us according to His perfect plan ? 
It is ea ier to make worlds, than men; to 
fashion stars and flowers than souls. Yet 
let us put ourselves before Him saying, 
* But now, O Lord, Thou art our Father; 
we are the clay and Thou, our potter ; and 
we are all the work of Thy hands. Maker 
of Heaven and Earth, make me! 


F. B. MEYER. 








The Two Recluses of the Temple 


men, and they had lived in the 

Temple for over thirty years, and 

had never once left it. The Inns 
of Court are the only places in London 
where such seclusion is possible. They 
have not only the old Jacobean houses, 
but walks and gardens within the bounds. 
Clement’s is but a memory, Clifford’s will 
soon be past praying for. But the 
Temple, Gray’s, and Lincoln’s Inn—may 
they be joys for ever for Londoners! The 
old men worked in chambers all day, but 
when the coast was clear at night time, 
they came out with the bats, and took 
their constitutionals in the deserted courts. 
I knew a man who had actually seen them, 
and he had the sight all to himself. He 
was one of the few modern students still 
in residence. As a dwelling place, the 
Temple is no longer what it was. The 
rooms are too dingy for the gilded youth 
of to-day, the “‘ laundresses ”’ too much a 
match for the rooms. The Bayswater 
lodging house, with neat handed Phillis in 
attendance, competes and wins. 

My friend was stewing in chambers one 
hot night, and felt that he must do some- 
thing to escape suffocation. He went out 
for a walk in the cloisters, and found 
suddenly, to his surprise, that he had a 
companion. It was something in flowing 
robes that looked white in the dim light. 
He was rather prepared for a scare because 
as he sought the cloisters, he had filled his 
mind with suggestions of all the old life 
that used to flow there in full tide, when 
Lamb wrote and Boswell before him. For 
that narrow arcade, a place you could 
almost cover with your hat, was once the 
fashionable promenade of London! You 
lounged there, as you might lounge to-day 
in Hyde Park, to find yourself in the best 
company of the time—great judges and 
lawyers, great city people, all the rank and 
wealth and smartness of that central part 
of town, which is now only the Alsatia of 
the fashionable quarters. He hid in the 
deep shadow by the wig maker’s shop, and 
as the figure passed he recognised it as 
that of a regular worshipper'at the Temple 


To. were two of them, quite old 


church, sometimes, in the winter months, 
all but the only one. Then he knew it 
was of flesh and blood—in a dressing gown 
of shepherd’s plaid—and, still in hiding, 
followed it, when it turned away, into 
Plowden Buildings, near the old time 
garden. Into the oldest house of the row tt 
turned and walked upstairs, until it stopped 
at an upper storey, with a front door all 
to itself, a house within a house, self- 
contained, or in auctioneer’s cant—a 
maisonette. 

Then it was easy enough to place him 
by reference to his name on the door post. 
He was one of the greatest legal scholars 
of the time, a man who never practised in 
the courts. But he edited stupendous 
books on law, and brought them up to 
date periodically in new editions. The 
man was a man of mystery, even as one 
known to fame; and here somehow the 
mystery seemed intensified. Why should 
he be in chambers so late, and stalk about 
in dressing-gown and slippers, as though he 
lived there. The answer was because he 
did live there. None of the men in hall 
knew anything about it, but the jobbing 
tailor who had the stall by the gate leading 
to Essex street was better informed. He 
was able to say that the great lawyer had 
never left the Tempie within the memory 
of man. He wrote his books there, he ate 
and drank and slept there, and no human 
being might ever meet him out of bounds. 

It became a deeper mystery still when 
my friend, on another night, saw two 
figures in the Cloisters, this time gesticu- 
lating as though in earnest converse, and 
finally gliding away to other rooms in 
King’s Bench Walk. Who was the other ? 
The tailor was at fault; he had only 
known of one man. But the porter at 
the gate leading into Whitefriars was able 
to place the companion figure. One end 
of the Temple notoriously knows nothing 
of what the other end does. People come 
and go, but they are watched only as they 
pass the particular gates they use. The 
man at the Fleet Street gate generally 
knows his set by sight, but no other ; the 
man at Whitefriars is proud to know no 
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more. This last insisted on it that his 
specimen was the only one. But bv 
uniting his testimony with that of the 
tailor, unofficial as it was, it became clear 
that there were two hermits, and that the 
two were chums. My friend’s rooms 
commanded a view of a wonderful old 
balcony near the roof of the chambers 
in Plowden Buildings. Perhaps those 
chambers constitute the most perfect 
pitch still left of the Temple of the old 
days. Their wainscoted walls are per- 
fection, their heavy window sashes temper 
the garish light, their deep balcony, or 
rather leaded roof, commands a view of 
another perfect garden—a patch of Para- 
dise, and even a glimpse of the river. The 
roofs beyond have perspectives of mystery 
in the shape of ladders that keep one 
house in communication with the other 
in case of fire. 

““T’ve seen them scores of times,’’ said 
my friend, “ sitting on the leads in warm 
weather, or in the room beyond in the 
wintry months—not so much through their 
shadows on the deep red curta‘n, but 
through certain interruptions of the glow 
of its crimson stain. So they were not 
altogether solitary, each had his mate. I 
fancy their life had its charms. They 
seemed fond of each other; they were no 
doubt cultivated men; and perhaps had 
high talk on books and memories. So far 
as I know, they never had a word of differ- 
ence. But of course, if you come to think 
of it, what could I know—no more than 
could be seen from the windows of my top 
floor. I used to see them talking—it was 
much too far to hear—with the pipes going, 
long churchwardens, and the speaker of 
the moment generally beating time with 
his. I took a curious pleasure in watching 
them. I knew the moment at which their 
dinners came in from the eating house 
hard by—long since vanished, with the 
old waiter who used to convoy the tray on 
his head through the mud of Fleet street. 
This was their life, and I was going to say 
there was no break in it. But there was 
a break ; and this is another point in the 
story. 

“One day, near Christmas time, my 
astonished gaze was aware of children on 
the balcony, and a charming young 


woman, apparently theit mother. ‘‘ My” 
old man was with them, at least I judged 
so by their running in and out, and chatter- 
ing from balcony to room. But he kept 
close, as though he didn’t want the Temple 
to know anything about it. Well, I felt 
I could never rest till I found out what it 
all meant. The tailor and both the 
porters could give no help. One of them 
had seen the lady come in, and had 
directed her to the rooms, but that was all 
he knew. However, there was still 
another chance ;—my bedmaker. Now 
in the freemasonry of bedmakers to know 
one is to know all. I spoke to her; and 
she said she would see about it. The 
excellent woman went no further than 
that, but it was enough. The next day 
I had the old man’s history. 

“The young mother was the daughter 
of a lady to whom he had been engaged to 
be married eons ago in his own student 
days. Then he was a poor and unknown 
man, and the girl’s parents could not see 
their way to it, and somehow they fright- 
ened her out of her promise, and she was 
married to somebody else. That was the 
beginning of his long exile. He was living 
in the Temple at the time, and instead of 
running away to the deserts of Africa, for 
he had really grown sick of mankind, he 
vowed he would never leave it till—then 
stopped there on the brink of the condition, 
but really perhaps meaning no more than 
till he had a mind. And the mind never 
came, that was his story. What he 
dreaded was not so much to meet her, that 
would have been in a sense tolerable, or 
at any rate possible, but to meet the man 
she had married—a man totally innocent, 
so far as I could learn, of any intent to do 
him wrong, and destined to know nothing 
of his wife’s secret to her dying day. For 
she had a dying day, and that was what 
strengthened the old man’s determination 
toshun human kind. She left a daughter ; 
and her secret with the daughter; and a 
message to be delivered when the girl came 
to woman’s estate. By that time the girl 
herself had come to the full inheritance of 
her mother’s charm of expression, and had 
married in her turn ; and when she sought 
out the old man at last, he nearly fainted 
before she opened her lips. It was 
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; impossible to gainsay her. He wanted to as she wanted to come, at short intervals, 
turn his back on this messenger from a_ and, still less, as often as she liked. It 
; hateful world. But the look on her face, was to be just once a year at Christmas 
t and something yet more full of her time, to make things cheerful for him, with 
. mother’s expression in one of the children, a present or two, and with little nicknacks 
t were too much for him, and he broke that recalled the minor beatitudes of the 
t down miserably, and consented that she world he had left. His reason for refusing 
" should come again. Still it was consent to see her often was the one I have just 
a with a condition. She was not to come, given. Her mother was dead, and some- 
d how the poor old 
l fellow thought it 
ll better so. But her 
W a father still lived, 
W and the recluse 
d knew quite enough 
e of the world he had 
n left to see that, if 
y he encouraged a 
closer intimacy, he 
1 might soon have to 
0 meet the man he was 
it determined never to 
n see. 
2€ “So it went on, 
t- the two old men 
aS hidden from all, 
ae even from one an- 
18 other, during the 
of day, but haunting 
or the cloisters, or the 
he river walk of the 
oh time honoured gar- 
n, den, at nightfall. 
an And _ then, one 
hes morning, the great 
he change! My neigh- 
at bour was found 
or dead in his bed. It 
an happened just in 
at, that way, not at all 
do sensationally, for 
ng few in the Temple 
OF knew anything 
lat about it from first to 
on last. The Coroner’s 
oT ; officer came and 
la went quietly; the 
me — —. <p very penny-a-liners 
sir ei , were discreet. Quite 
of VICTOR PROUT : appropriately, as I 
iad | think, the life came 
ght to an end with no 
ted more notice than 
vas that. I knew of it, 
He nearly fainted before she opened her lips 
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of course, because I always kept him under 
observation. But the rising men in 
chambers, and the men who had risen, 
being, the one set, intent on their own 
work, and, the other, intent on getting 
away from their’s, were totally unaware. 
Even the funeral was managed in a manner 
that respected the quiet of the place. The 
undertaker’s men stole in by night and 
bore their burden away. 

“There was only one mourner—for I, 
as a mere spectator, was hardly to be 
counted as another one—the old man who 
had been his friend. It was a great 
sacrifice on his part: in going to the 
cemetery, he had broken his vow of 
seclusion. For the first time, for all those 
years, he had seen and heard the dreaded 


movement of the streets, though only from 
the windows ofa funeral coach. I suppose 
it demoralized him, for shortly after his 
return, he went forth once more to break 
the news to the lady with the children. 
How it was broken was of course his 
secret, but I learned afterwards that it 
was an awful shock for her. He returned 
to his voluntary captivity, and never left 
it again. He had lost something that 
never could be made good, and in a few 
months he quietly faded out of life. Not 
a soul went to his funeral. He vanished 
into the night of time, as he had come out 
of it, with a history so absolutely unknown 
that even the bedmakers were at fault. 


RICHARD WHITEING. 


Sunday Magazine Quarterly Examinations 


The Award of Prizes for the July to September Competitions will be 


announced in our next issue. 
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Dante and His English Translators 


N turningoversome oldletterslast night, 
I came upon one from Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. It was written a 
little while after he had completed 
his great work—the translation of the 
Divine Comedy: The letter is full of 
generous and affectionate courtesy, but, 
apart from everything of a_ personal 
character, it contains a sentence bear- 
ing directly on the subject of this 
paper. Longfellow writes: “I fully 
sympathize with your views of what is 
true and what is false in Art—‘ Art for 
Art’s sake’ is a phrase and theory which 
have opened wide the door for the dese- 
cration of Art in all its forms, of sculpture, 
and painting, and poetry.” 

The passage to which Longfellow parti- 
cularly refers will be found in one of my 
early books—The Higher Life in Art,— 
and runs as follows: “‘ Nature and Art are 
always either allies or enemies; there is 
no common ground on which they can 
meet, each ignoring the presence of the 
other. Like the armies of a_ great 
commonwealth they may be divided by 
civil war—but if they meet they meet 
as forces which must fraternize or fight. 
‘Art for Art’s sake’ is therefore only 
a debased synonym for dilettanteism ; it 
is the antithesis of the higher life. The 
higher life in Art is also the love of Art— 
but it is the love of Art for Nature’s sake. 
It is the love of Art because Art brings us 
into the presence of something greater and 
better than ourselves. Leontes and 
Florizel are dear to us because of our man- 
hood and our youth; Perdita and Her- 
mione because there are still girls and 
women like them in the world. It is only 
thus that Art touches our lives. Laying 
its hand upon us and upon Nature, it 
brings us a little closer together, and so we 
are brought closer to God.” 

Now if this view of Art be true—and, of 
course, I believe it to be true, for it is my 
own statement of the case—if ‘‘ Art for 
Art’s sake”’ is a false ideal, a desecration 
of Art—What is the consecration of Art— 
the higher ideal, the true ideal—which 





inspired Longfellow in his arduous task of 
rendering into English verse, with all the 
refinements of modern scholarship, this 
poem of Dante’s—this Divine Comedy— 
this rude song of the Middle Ages ? 

One thing is certain. It was not to fill 
a blank in literature, or merely to add one 
more to the many versions which had 
already appeared. At the time when 
Longfellow completed his great work there 
were enough, and to spare. I could name 
twenty-seven at least which I have myself 
examined, and collated with the Italian. 
Cary’s translation, of course, everybody 
knows, and Wright’s, and Rossetti’s. But 
of these, each contradicts the others, and 
all contradict Dante. They make it im- 
possible to be sure, without referring to the 
original text, what Dante said, or whether 
he ever said anything at all. For the most 
part, however, the translators remind one 
of the crowd of sorrowful ghosts, described 
by Dante under the similitude of a flock 
of sheep “issuing from out the fold by 
ones, and twos, and threes,”’— 


And what the foremost does, the others do; 
Huddling themselves against her if she stop; 
Simple and quiet, and the reason know not. 


It is not very encouraging to turn to 
translations such as these, and yet, even 
here, diligent research may hope for some 
reward. If we fail to find the thing we 
look for, at least we come upon the un- 
expected. There is a story of two ladies 
of Florence, who, chatting and laughing 
together, are suddenly awed into silence, 
as Dante passes by on the other side of the 
street. “That is the man,” says one, 
“who descends into the place of torment, 
and can tell you what goes on down there.”’ 
“Yes, my sister,’ says the other. ‘‘ How 
embrowned his cheeks are by the smoke ! 
how his beard has been crisped and curled 
by the fire!’’ Who could have antici- 
pated that the grim Florentine should be 
“transformed ”’ like Bottom in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and made to appear 
as the writer of a humorous ballad ? 
Such a transformation, however, has been 
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effected by a reverend gentleman, of the 
name of Boyd :— 


She wept, and oh! how grievous to relate, 
Past joys, and tread again the paths of fate. 
Let him who sung Eliza’s woes declare. 
“But since unsated still the wish remains, 
To know the source of our eternal pains, 
Thou shalt not breathe in vain the pious 
prayer. 


Perhaps this is Art for Art’s sake. It is 
certainly not for Nature’s sake, nor for 
Dante’s—nor for the sake of the storm- 
driven soul of Francesca di Rimini. Listen 
again to her innocent prattle, according to 
the Rev. H. Boyd— 

One day, a day I ever must deplore, 

The gentle youth, to spend a vacant hour, 

To me the soft, seducing story read. 

Too much I found the insidious volume charm 
—TI will leave it at that. The translator 
has failed to perceive the difference be- 
tween comicus and comedia. His trans- 
lation is indeed a comedy—but it is by no 
means divine. 

I pass to something better. And yet, 
how far we are still from Dante! The 
beautiful lines thus travestied are perhaps 
the crux, by which translations may be 
tested. Let us examine a few specimens 
by the light of the text itself. 

Ed ella a me: nessun maggior dolore, 

Che vicordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria, e cid sa ’l tuo dottore. 

How does Cary translate the pathetic 
words with which Francesca begins her 
story ? He makes her say— 

There is 

No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when misery is at hand ; that kens 

Thy learned instructor. 

—but that is not what Francesca says. 
She does not say that misery is ‘‘ at hand ”’ 
—she is already in the midst of the “ In- 
fernal Hurricane.’’ She does not take 
the opportunity of complimenting “ my 
learned friend” as if she were Portia, 
speaking in a law court. Above all, Fran- 
cesca does not lapse into a provincial 
dialect, and if she had done so it would not 
have been Scotch. Let us turn to another 
translator, and this time let it be a real 
poet. Come, Master Pollock, give us your 
account of Francesca di Rimini’s style. 
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Ma, s’a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 


Faro come colui che prange ¢ dice. 


But if to learn the root original, 
Of this our love, thou hast so great desire, 
I will be like to one who sobs and speaks. 


Perhaps I am a little sceptical. But I 
find it difficult to believe that Dante had 
any passionate desire to “ learn a root.”’ 
He had probably learned the square root, 
as a boy, perhaps even the cube root, and 
he may have sobbed over it. That the 
root Francesca proposes to teach him is a 
‘root original’’ does not make it more 


pleasant. I am getting a little sick at 
heart. Let us hasten to the end. 


Who then shall translate the next two 
lines ? 


Not leggiavamo un giorno, per diletto, 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse ; 


Who shall translate these lines, I say 
not because they are difficult, or obscure, 
but because they are so sweet and simple ? 
Who can blunder over them? or mis- 
represent them? I find that there is a 
translator quite equal to the occasion. In 
his famous translation, all in rhyme, 
though not in ¢ferza rima, and printed 
with the splendours of Flaxman’s illus- 
trations as an accompaniment, Mr. J. C. 
Wright, M.A., expresses it thus : 

One day it chanced for pastime we were read- 

ing 

How Launcelot to love became a prey. 


A prey to love.” Ah, me! What 
would Dante say to that, if after an ab- 
sence of six hundred years he came upon it 
in the library of his old college at Oxford? 
I am getting a little more than sick at 
heart. 1 should be in despair were it not 
that I have Rossetti to fall back upon. 
W. M. Rossetti belongs to both Italy and 
England. If not a great poet, he is the 
brother of a great poet. To Rossetti, 
Italian thought cannot be strange, nor 
the English language a snare. What does 
Rossetti make of the meeting of the 
lovers’ eyes ? 


“ 


Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Ou lla lettura, e scolorocci ’l viso ; 
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56 
This is what Rossetti makes of it— 
We were alone, with no suspiciousness, 
More than one time, that reading, struck our 


eyes 
Together, and discoloured us in face. 





I think this hurts me most of all. The 
word “ suspiciousness,” if there is such a 
word—and the “ one time ”’ are only little 


weaknesses, signals of distress across the 
troubled sea of versification—to be ex- 
cused perhaps as examples of Art for Art’s 
sake. But the blow in the face! The 
blow in the face which Francesca must 
have inflicted upon Paolo, or Paolo on 
Francesca—for Rossetti does not say 
which was the aggressor—is unpardon- 
able. It is the more unpardonable be- 
cause, although it appears to have been 
so severe that it blackened the eyes of 
both of them, Dante seems to have known 
nothing about it. 

It is enough. Paolo and Francesca 
having been brought to “ fisticuffs’’ by 
the translator, belong no more to Dante 
or to the Divine Comedy. But now a 
question arises. Are these blemishes— 
these violations of the spirit and the letter 
of the original, necessary to the transfer- 
ence of high thoughts, and fine poetry, 
from one language to another? I think 
not. One language may be inferior to 
another, in flexibility, in richness of 
alternative, in strength. As a fact the 
English of our day is stronger than was 
the Italian of the thirteenth century— 
more rich in alternatives, more flexible. 
It was indeed after much hesitation that 
Dante ventured to write in his native 
tongue. His first design was to use the 
language consecrated to him by Virgil, the 
master he almost worshipped. There were 
many advantages in the choice he made. 
Dante was not a great classical scholar. 
It is said of him, as it is said of Shakes- 
peare, that he knew little Latin, and less 
Greek. But in his own Italian he was 
indeed strong, and in using the language 
he gave to it new strength and beauty. 

And yet, at its best, the instrument—the 
organ as I would call it—on which Dante 
played his solemn music, was as an instru- 
ment, inferior to that upon which his 
translators can now lay their hand. It is 
quite certain that if the mind of Dante 
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could find expression in the ¢terza rima of 
his day it can be expressed in the language 
of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Tennyson. 
If there are blemishes in Cary, and 
Pollock. and Rossetti, it is not the English 
language which is at fault. 

I will put this to the extreme test. I 
will take a few more passages, with the 
same difficulties, the same pitfalls, from 
the same poem, but translated by another 
poet. This time it shall be Longfellow. 
How beautiful, in its English garb, is the 
description of Dante’s first vision of his 
Beatrice. He is divided from her by a 
flame of fire, through which he must pass 
if he would reach her.* And Virgil 
encourages him— 

Saying, ‘“‘ Her eyes I seem to see already.” 

A voice that on the other side was singing, 

“* Venite, benedicti. Patris mei,” 

Sounded within a splendour which was there 

Such it o’ercame me and I could not look. 


That, however, is amidst the splendours 
of Paradise, and language may easily be 
exalted. Can the language of our common 
everyday life describe the terrors of Hell, 
and not be degraded ? Then stand with 
Dante on the dreadful precipice, where-— 


The infernal hurricane that never rests, 

Hurtles the spirits onward in its rapine, 

Whirling them round and smiting. 

There are the shrieks, the plaints, and the 
laments, 

There they blaspheme the puissance divine. 


It is there that Dante cries out in his 
compassion, to Paolo and Francesca : “ O, 
ye weary souls, come, speak to me.”” And 
Francesca answers— 


O living creature, gracious and benignant, 

Who visiting, goest through the purple air, 

If were the King of the Universe our friend, 

We would pray unto him to give thee peace 

Since thou hast pity on us. 

And now a light is seen, far off, upon 
the sea. It is the Celestial Pilot. How 
swiftly he comes, unfolding on every side 
‘“‘T know not what of white,” until the cry 
goes forth, ‘‘ Behold the Angel of God! 
fold thou thy hands!’’ The white splen- 
dours are his wings. And yet once 
more 





There came across the waves 
The clangour of a sound with terror fraught, 
Such that the margin of the river trembled ; 
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As a whirlwind smites the forest, and bears 

away 

Wild beast and flock and shepherd—from his 

face 

Fled more than a thousand souls, banished 

from heaven. 

Ah, how disdainful he appeared to me! 

He reached the gate, and with a little rod 

He opened it, for there was no resistance ; 

Then he returned along the miry road, 

And spake no word to us, but had the look 

Of one whom .other thoughts constrain. 

This is the first of the seven Angels, and 
they are all characterized with equal 
splendour of imagery. The face of one is 
like the Morning Star, casting forth quiver- 
ing beams. Another is of a lustre so 
divine that the eyes of Dante are oppressed 
before he perceives what is approaching. 
Another affects his senses like a May 
morning. 

And yet a critic—whose word was at one 
time enough to make or mar the reputa- 
tion of a poet—Lord Macaulay—says : 
‘““ Dante’s Angels are good men with wings. 
We feel that we could talk to the ghosts 
and demons without any emotions of 
unearthly awe. We could, like Don Juan, 
ask them to supper, and eat heartily in 
their company.” And again, in the same 
essay, he says: “‘ Nothing can be more 
touching than the first interview of Dante 
with Beatrice. Yet what is it but a lovely 
woman chiding, with sweet, austere com- 
posure, the lover for whose affection she 
is grateful, but whose vices she repro- 
bate’s ?”’ With regard to the first of 
these criticisms I cannot reconcile it with 
the descriptions I have already cited— 
never having myself taken supper with 
“a star, casting forth quivering beams,” 
or with a “‘ May morning,” or with any 
being that could bear the slightest re- 
semblance to “ the Angel with the rod.” 
As to the latter comment, it is quite 
pointless when we remember that it was 
an essential part of the poet’s design to 
retain the womanhood of Beatrice. In one 
passage he says expressly of her— 


La bella donna mossesi, e a Stazio 
Donnescamente disse. 


The beautiful lady moved, and unto Statius 
Said, in her womanly manner— 


How is it that so fine a scholar as 
Macaulay should have so missed the spirit 


of Dante ? The date of his essay, and his 
own confession explain it. He admits 
that he could not do justice to the Divina 
Commedia by his own rendering of it. He 
had any number of English translations to 
fall back upon—of which he considered 
Carey’s the best. Longfellow’s translation 
had not then been written, or Lord 
Macaulay, and with him how many Eng- 
lish readers might have thought better of 
Dante’s Angels ? 

It is not within my purpose to tell the 
story of the Divine Comedy. I am only 
showing that it need not be a sealed book 
to the English reader—that in one trans- 
lation at least we may find the mind and 
the words of the master himself—and 
that they are worth finding. The Divine 
Comedy covers the whole range of human 
life and passion—from heaven to hell. 
Sin, sorrow, hope, fear, love, pain, pleasure, 
hate, ambition, despair—these pass before 
us, not as abstract elements, but as living 
men and women, angels and devils. The 
book is full of the subtle scholasticism of 
the mystic, the fierce struggle of party 
strife—imagination almost _limitless— 
terror almost inconceivable, passion even 
to fury. But there is also sweetness 
ineffable, and deep and tender pathos. If 
we hear “ the cries and the laments,”’ we 
hear also ‘‘ the song of those who sing for 
ever.” We hear “ in their sweet melodies 
compassion for us.’”’ We hear a voice, 
“such as perhaps the angel’s was to 
Mary.” 

There is a light which visible 

Makes the Creator unto every creature 

Who only in beholding Him has peace. 


—and when the saintly company of the 
Redeemed pass into that Light, there is 
a sound so glad that Dante cries 





It is the Bride of God, who has arisen 
With matins to her spouse that He may love 
her. 

Behold the hosts 
Of Christ’s triumphal march and all the fruits 
Harvested by the rolling of the spheres. 

O splendour of God. 
O Trinal Light, that in a single star 
Sparkling upon their sight so satisfies them, 
Look down upon our tempest here below. 


How great a poet was Dante! The world 
was mute. After ten centuries of silence 
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there were none to sing : and the voices oi 
the great bards of Greece and Rome were 
forgotten. Then came the Divina Com- 
media, like a burst of solemn music from 
a cathedral organ, after the stillness ot 
night, rolling in mighty waves through 
transept, nave and chancel, heard in the 
quiet chapels, reverberating through the 
vaulted roof. Since then many voices 
have joined in, like the singing of a choir, 
but it was a grand thing for this one man 
to wake the world to poetry and art. How 
great a poet also was Longfellow. The 
world was not mute when he came. It 
was resonant with the clash of the print- 
ing-press, and the sordid passion of com- 
mercialism. I know not which is the 
greater achievement, to wake the world 
to listen, or to still the world to listen. 
My question, however, is answered. It is 
possible to transfer high and beautiful 
thoughts from one language to another. 
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But it can be done only by the self-sacrifice 
of the translator. Dante and Longfellow 
were great poets. No doubt God sends 
such singers to help men as they climb. 
But what is it that we have been reading 
in this song—this Divine Comedy ? Whose 
imaginings have for the moment taken 
possession of our souls? We have been 
reading Dante. We have been thinking 
Dante’s thoughts — not  Longfellow’s. 
What part, then, has Longfellow in the 
glory of it ? The very crown and glory of 
Longfellow is that he has lost himself in 
Dante. And in saying this I think I speak 
the mind of Longfellow himself. Writing 
to me in 1879 he says: ‘“‘ I cou'd not my- 
self have better interpreted the meaning 
of my poems.” He died in 1882. Dante 
and Longfellow are now together in the 
Elysian fields. I wonder whether they 


recognise each other. 


WYKE Bayliss, 
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THE MASTER BUILDER 


By Her Majesty 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
(Carmen Sylva) 
I 


RINCE NEAGOE BASSARAB, who reigned in Wallachia in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, was a pious and devout ruler, 
unwearied in the service of religion, and seeking by every means 
in his power to prove his zeal for our Holy Faith. Admirably 

seconded by his devoted wife, the Princess Despina, he laboured inces- 
santly for the good of his people, whose grateful prayers on his behalf 
might, he perhaps thought, avert from himself and his posterity the curse 
which the crimes of his forefathers seemed to have called down upon his 
throne and race. 

It was thus that, after restoring both the Cathedral and the church 
dedicated to S. George in the city of Tirgoviste, and having rebuilt the 
fine old monasteries of Cozia and Tismana—the latter most romantically 
situated on a rocky height, down the steep side of which a waterfall pours 
almost perpendicularly into the valley below—after endowing countless 
charities and sending magnificent gifts-to Jerusalem, Mount Athos, and 
other sacred spots, it always seemed to him that he had not yet done 
enough for the glory of God and the salvation of his own soul. At last, 
one day, the idea occurred to him to erect within his dominions a church 
of unexampled splendour, a monument to all future ages of its founder’s 
piety, and a shrine to which, he hoped, pilgrims from East and West 
would throng. The site he chose, in his favourite town of Curtea d’Argesh, 
was already looked upon as consecrated ground, since an immense church, 
at that day fallen into ruins, had once stood there, and the new structure, 
rising above these, was destined to replace and efface the memory of the 
older building. 

Entirely taken up by his new project, the Prince sent out in all direc- 
tions to summon the best architects to aid him in carrying out his design. 
They were not slow to obey the summons, for Neagoe’s liberality was well 
known, and it had moreover been made public that such unlimited 
facilities for the execution of this noble undertaking would be granted 
by him, that many an artist saw in it an opportunity such as is rarely 
met with of realising his most ambitious dreams. From all countries 
then, from Constantinople and from Italy, from France and even, it is 
said, from the more distant Spain, master-builders of established jfame 
and those who had yet to justify their claims to consideration, all, young 
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and old, flocked to the Court of the Wallachian Prince, eager to submit 
to him their designs for the wondrous church, the thought of which 
entirely occupied him. These plans they were requested to hand in, that 
after careful consideration the Prince might select the artist apparently 
most capable of performing to his satisfaction the allotted task. It was 
not long before among the innumerable drawings spread out before him, 
he was struck by the unmistakable superiority of one which, in addition 
to its undeniable beauty, possessed moreover the further merit of corres- 
ponding to a remarkable degree with the vague dream of loveliness by 
which he was perpetually haunted. This striking design, a most daring 
yet harmonious blending of Arabic and Persian elements with the noblest 
Byzantine style, proved to be the work of an architect named Manole, 
a stranger in the land until that day, concerning whose origin much 
mystery prevails. He has usually been described as a Florentine, and he 
certainly appears to have been living in Italy at the time when Neagoe’s 
envoys were sent out on their errand, but other accounts represent him 
to have been a Macedonian, while according to others again he was in 
reality a Spaniard by birth. Be that as it may, the favourable impression 
created by his sketch was only increased on Manole’s first interview with 
the Prince, whose confidence was soon entirely won by the unswerving 
determination and absolute devotion to his art displayed by the new- 
comer. 

In confiding the great work to Manole the Master-builder, Prince 
Bassarab placed, as he had promised, every means at his disposal to ensure 
the success of the enterprise. No expense was to be spared, the most 
costly materials were granted in abundance, the best workmen in the 
principality were to be under Manole’s orders, who from among these 
selected the most skilful, many of them coming from the ranks of his 
unsuccessful competitors, and confiding to them as foremen and overseers 
the task of directing the daily labour of the rest. The plan was traced, 
and on the appointed morning all set to work with ardour to lay the 
foundations, the ground being dug out to a considerable depth and all 
preparations made on a scale befitting the size and importance of the 
proposed construction. But it was as if some Evil Spirit had from that 
very moment determined to thwart all their endeavours: as well might 
they have attempted to build on a quicksand as to secure a firm basis 
for their operations on the shifty treacherous soil at whose mercy they 
found themselves. The solid ground trembled and gave way beneath 
their feet ; every moment they came upon some new underground spring, 
that bursting in with violence through the scarce completed brickwork 
into the spaces and passages just cleared, had in a few minutes swept 
away the whole result of a day’s labours, and not a single day passed 
without a repetition of similar disasters. 




















Manole would seat himself beside her and take the soft little hands im his 


own strong palms 
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It was some time before Manole allowed himself to be discouraged 
by the bad luck that seemed to pursue him in this undertaking: with 
admirable patience and determination he returned each morning to the 
spot, convinced that skill and resolution would in the end overcome 
Nature’s resistance to his work. But in the end his fortitude began to 
give way under the constant strain ; and the evident and increasing un- 
willingness of his workpeople to proceed contributed perhaps more even 
than the actual disastrous occurrence to deprive him of his hopefulness. 
The spirit of discontent was indeed general and strongly marked among 
these men ; their murmuring, timid and repressed at first, became daily 
louder and more distinct—jealousy and dislike of the foreigner placed 
over them as a superior was more and more manifest, and this feeling was 
carefully worked upon by the small but more important and influential 
number of those who had been unsuccessful competitors with him in the 
first instance, and whose ill-concealed and smouldering hatred, far from 
being extinguished by his generous confidence in associating them with 
him in his work, had only increased in bitterness on that account. The 
unfortunate architect might well feel his heart sink within him as he learnt 
the full force of the obstacles with which he had to contend, and of which 
the sullen opposition of his fellow-creatures was assuredly not the least. 
It began to be the general opinion that the ground must be accursed, 
and that all efforts to erect the church there would prove unavailing. It 
was useless for Manole to try to disprove this by pointing out that a 
church had already stood on the very spot ; against a superstitious terror 
of the kind it is impossible to fight. 

Utterly disheartened, the architect would return home at night, and 
flinging himself on his couch, would give vent to all the bitter vexation, 
the indignation and disappointment that oppressed his soul, and which 
even the affectionate words and endearments of his fair young wife, 
Costanza, were powerless to console. Though worn out with fatigue, he 
hardly ever slept ; after tossing on his pillow for hours, he would start 
up and pace the room restlessly, revolving in his mind some new plan, 
some scheme to avert a repetition of the misfortunes that so obstinately 
pursued him. Disturbed in her slumbers by his agitation, Costanza would 
often leave her own bed and stealing softly to her husband’s side, would 
slip her little hand in to his and gently strive to chase away the dark 
cloud from his brow. Or, oftener still, whilst she was yet scarce awake, 
and sat propped against the pillows over which her beautiful hair streamed 
in long tresses, Manole would seat himself on the edge of the bed besied 
her, and taking the soft little hands within his own strong palms, would 
gaze longingly into the big childish eyes, out of whose depths the same 
unshaken belief and confidence always spoke. Wronged and mistrusted 
by the rest of the world, the disappointed artist clung the more desperately 
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to the one faithful heart, whose trust no storm could shake, and in whose 
steadfastness he felt his own hopes revive. It was generally Costanza 
who began questioning him, in her concern at his altered appearance 
and dread to see his fits of moodiness gradually gaining a stronger hold 
upon him. “ Tell me thy new trouble, my beloved!’ the sweet pleading 
voice would say. ‘‘ It is more than I can bear, to see thee suffer and hide 
thy grief from me.” 

And the dark frown passed from Manole’s brow, and the stern 
features relaxed, as he unburdened his heart to his innocent young 
wife. 

‘*] have undertaken a task beyond my strength,” he groaned. “In 
my heart’s pride I told the Prince that I would build for him a church such 
as the world has not yet seen, a church surpassing all that mortal men 
have ever raised to the glory of the Most High. And now, behold, from 
the very first the earthly elements have combined to hinder and destroy 
my work. Not even the first stones I laid are after all these weeks now 
left standing. If for a moment it would seem that all difficulties were at 
last overcome, and the foundations standing apparently firm and sure 
allow us to proceed with good-will and confidence for a few days, so that 
once more hopes of eventual success revive my fainting courage only 
the more complete and certain is their overthrow. Can I wonder that 
those who have been placed here to work under my orders should openly 
mock at the incapability of the foreign architect in whom their Sovereign 
put such blind confidence, and that they scarce hide their exultation at 
my ultimate discomfiture ? Do I not myself feel as if I had betrayed 
my patron’s confidence in promising that which I am manifestly unable 
to perform ? Sometimes I think that I must be in truth the impostor my 
enemies represent me, or I could even believe the idle fables of the country- 
folk, that some evil spell rests on the spot, the opposition of some dark 
and deadly power, against which all man’s skill and strength and energy 
are in vain. Or worse, more hopeless still, is it 7 who am accursed, and is 
it against myself alone that these Unknown Powers contend, is it my work 
that is doomed to destruction ? Thou does see how it is with me, Costanza 
that not merely my bodily health, but that my brain itself is 
giving way under the strain; that I, the proud Manole, have lost all 
confidence in myself, and can e’en give credence to these foolish tales. 


(To be continued) 
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Children in Church 


I. SunpDAy, NOVEMBER 6TH 
Gal. iti. 28—‘‘ All one in Christ.’ 


O you ever think, boys and girls, 
that Jesus Christ treats us all 
alike. He has no favourites. 
He did nothing for Paul that He 

won't do for you and me. His love makes 
no distinctions. While we are meeting 
with Him here, He is offering the same 
gifts to natives of Africa, and India, and 
China. All people are one in Him. 

I remember a day in the holidays 
which had been dull and dreary, and it 
seemed as if everything in the world were 
down and depressed. The birds and the 
beasts and the insects all seemed languid 
and lifeless. The very flowers drooped 
their heads and lost their colour, and then 
there came one of those magic changes. 
I suppose the wind moved round: the 
clouds broke and rolled splendidly away, 
and out shone the sun in mellow golden 
rays, and all creation sprang to life. 
The bees began to hum at their work, the 
birds began to twitter and carol, the sheep 
in the fields began to frisk about, the 
young calves to sport and play ; the boys 
and girls began to rush here and there 
looking for spades and buckets; the sea 
glistened with light, and the great sun 
seemed to look down on it all smiling to 
himself and saying, ‘‘I have made you 
all to live: I knew I could; you are all 
alive in me.” 

As I was thinking about the change, 
I thought I went up to where a very fine 
horse was cantering about in the fields. 
He was a very superior, well-bred animal, 
proud of his rank and his beauty. His 
coat had an aristocratic gloss on it, and 
the curve of his neck and the carriage of 
his head were worth going miles to see. 
He was enjoying himself as much as any 
of us. But I said to him: Do you see 
those tiny insects there? The sun is 
giving them as much as it is giving you. 
Insignificant little things! I wonder you 
are not ashamed to enjoy the very same 
sunlight that these common creatures do 
and to show that you enjoy it. Fancy 


being one with all the lower creation—a 
person with your pedigree, and all that 
blue blood in your veins. And, do you 
know, the horse grew quite miserable, 
and said it wasn’t fair, and that the sun 
ought to shine on his part of the field and 
nowhere else, and that he was a lot better 
than the other animals, and he wouldn’t 
play. So he lay down again and sulked, 
and lost all the joy he might have had, 
just because the sun was so kind to all 
alike and he must have what all had, or 
none. 

Ah, boys and girls, that is just how 
Christ the Sun of Righteousness shines all 
souls into life and joy. But some say, 
I am a Jew, or I am a Greek, or I am an 
Englishman, or I am a genius, or I am a 
millionaire—I want some better gospel. 
No, says Paul, you are all one in Christ. 
If you are in Him you simply remember 
that you are Christians, and you forget all 
distinctions. I hope Christ Jesus will 
help us all to learn this lesson. 


II. SunDAy, NOVEMBER 13TH 
John ii. 25—“ He knew what was in Man.” 


THAT is a curious text, you think, to 
talk to boys and girls about. Jesus Christ 
knows what is in you—behind those little 
faces of yours. He knows all about you. 
He knows you far better than you know 
yourself. Your parents can tell me some- 
thing about you. Your teachers write 
reports about your characters. But Jesus 
knows all that your parents and teachers 
don’t know. He knows you altogether. 
Some time ago a man who was dying left 
behind him a sealed packet, the seals of 
which were not to be broken for fifty 
years. All sorts of people examined the 
packet ; they felt it, they weighed it, they 
made their guesses and then they gave it 
up. It was a mystery. Nobody could 
find out from the outside what was within, 
and there was nothing for it but to wait 
till, as the Bible says, a day came which 
should declare it. Now, do you know, 
I think every one of you is like a letter 


which God has written and then sealed up- 
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in such a way that nobody can read all that 
is inside. Every boy and girl here is a 
mystery. Only Jesus has ever really 
known what was in you and me. Other 
people guess, but He knows. 

You know, boys and girls, that some 
people care so much about what is on 
them and so very little what is im them. 
They care far more about what we wear 
than what we are. They would rather 
have a shabby soul than a shabby coat 
any day, and indeed they care much more 
that their frocks are clean than that their 
hearts are clean. Now Jesus said: 
“Take no thought what you put on.” 
He wanted them all to take thought for 
what was in them, not on them. He said 
the Kingdom of Heaven was to be 7 them, 
the Holy Spirit was to be 7m them. 

I want you all to care far more what 
is in you than what is on you. Don't 
think a great deal about your dresses and 
hats and ties and waistcoats and little or 
nothing about your minds and hearts and 
souls. That is the wrong way about. 
Love in the heart, faith in the soul, truth 
in the mind—these are what Jesus Christ 
desires ; and it will be well with you and 
me if when we meet Him He sees, that 
like the king’s daughter, we are “ all 
glorious within.” 

Ill. SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 20TH 
Isaiah lv. 3—‘‘ Hear and your soul shall 
live.” 

Most boys and girls are pretty much 
alive, and keep everybody else alive too. 
Some people say you are so full of animal 
spirits. They mean by that that you 
“feel your life in every limb,” and want 
to be constantly on the move. I was 
watching a game the other day when a 
friend said to me, speaking of one of you, 
“ He plays as if the whole world depended 
on him.’”’ So he did. For the moment 
this game was the one thing worth doing. 
My friend and I agreed that the little 
player threw his whole soul into his game. 
He played, as some say, with spirit, as I 
like to say, with all his soul. Of course, 
he played with his legs and arms and head 
as well. But the pluck and energy and 
keenness of the struggle meant courage 
and determination and enthusiasm, and 
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these things belong to the life of the soul. 

It’s a great thing to learn to play with 
all the soul. But mind, I say all of it. 
I have seen players sometimes who are 
tremendously keen on the game, but who 
are not ashamed to resort to tricks that 
are not quite honourable—smart, but 
doubtful. In every game I have ever 
played I have seen opportunities arise 
of doing things that are not straight and 
square. Then comes a boy’s temptation. 
Now we shall see whether he is playing 
with all his soul, or whether he has left 
his conscience at home. We need to 
put our best self into our play, and as we 
say ‘‘ Play the game ’’—that is, play it 
manfully, honourably, and generously. 
For remember, at work or play, the first 
thing is that the soul should live. 

Soul! This is one of the most wonder- 
ful words in our language. I have been 
trying to find out where the word came 
from, but nobody seems quite sure. Some 
say it is an Icelandic word for the sea. 
That means, I suppose, that it is mighty, 
mysterious, unfathomable, and perhaps 
billowy, showing the movements caused 
by the wind just as the soul of a man is 
moved by the breath of God. And other 
people sav it came from our English word 
to see. It is that which sees. I do not 
mean seeing with the eyes, but with the 
mind and the heart. Sometimes when 
your teacher is trying to explain some- 
thing to you, you say “ Oh, yes! I see!” 
What is it that sees? The mind, of 
course. And you remember that Jesus 
says we see with the heart. We perceive 
what is good and holy and true with the 
heart. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God,’ He said. Let 
me urge you to believe that the great 
thing for you and me is that this heart 
and mind and soul of ours should be alive. 
My text says that listening to God’s voice 
and obeying Him is the way to make the 
soul to live. Another way of putting the 
same truth is to say that to hear and 
follow Jesus is to become a living soul. 


IV. SunpDAyY, NOVEMBER 27T!I 
Phil. ii. 7-—‘ He emptied himself.” 
How am I to make you understand 
these words I wonder ? Paul used them 
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about Jesus: everything Paul ever said 
about Jesus was good and wise but no- 
thing was better worth our thinking about 
than this. But how are you boys and girls 
to understand them—that is the question. 
Well, let us try. Here is a true little story 
for you. The other day, if you had been 
lucky enough, you might have seen one 
of the most famous cricketers in England 
playing cricket—and a very interesting 
game of cricket it was. A little fellow 
about five or six years old was standing 
at the wicket, and this great cricketer 
was bowling for him. Oh, such simple, 
gentle, little tossed-up balls they were ! 
For the cricketer, about whom all the 
world talks, had laid aside all his brilliant 
art and skill, those swift, cunning, danger- 
ous balls that nobody but he could bowl. 
He had become as a little child with this 
little child that he might teach the tiny 
cricketer how to play the game. In the 
words of Paul he had emptied himself, 
and laid aside his glory, and condescended 
to the low estate of the little lad, so that 
be might help him and teach him and 
train him, and make him in time a master 
in the game of cricket. Do you see ? 
I think it was Mr. Campbell who once 
used this illustration. There was a 
famous Oxford mathematician, a great 
and clever scholar, whose name was 
Mr. Dodson. But once upon a time he, 
too, laid aside all his brilliant learning, 
and, as Mr. Lewis Carroll, wrote books 
about Wonderland for boys and girls. 
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He thought as a child, and talked as a 
child, so that he might win all children 
to himself and teach them what was 
sweet and beautiful. He, too, emptied 
himself, and laid aside his wisdom and his 
glory, that he might be the children’s 
friend and helper. 

Well, now, Paul says that when the 
Lord Jesus came to this world of ours, 
where we are all as little children in God’s 
sight, He laid aside everything that would 
have prevented our understanding Him, 
and emptied Himself, and became one 
with us, that He might teach us how to 
live—dare I say it, how to play the game. 
He made friends with us, and became 
our brother that He might be our Saviour 
and Teacher. He lived our life to teach 
us to live; He died to teach us to die. 
He bore the cross of shame to teach us 
to bear it too. He walked with God to 
teach us to walk with God. 

That is why I say Paul never spoke to 
us a truer word about Jesus than when 
he said—He emptied Himself. 

Soon, I hope, you will all learn by heart 
some beautiful verses by William Blake 
about Jesus— 

He doth give His joy to all ; 

He becomes an Infant small, 

He becomes a Man of woe, 

He doth feel the sorrow too. 

Think not thou can’st sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by ; 

Think not thou can’st weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 

C. SILVESTER HORNE. 
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An Early English Poem 


We lost you, for how long a time! 
True Pearl of our poetic prime, 
We found you, and you gleam reset 
In Britain’s lyric coronet. 


N these lines Tennyson has celebrated 
a remarkable incident of English 
literary history. “Pearl” is an 
English poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, now unanimously regarded by those 
to whom it is known as one of the most 
precious monuments of our early litera- 
ture. It has obtained this position only 
within the last few years, for the sufficient 
if apparently paradoxical reason that 
although the existence of the poem was 
known, the poem itself was not. The 
situation reversed that of the Irishman’s 
kettle, which could not, he opined, be 
lost, seeing that he well knew where it 
was, namely, at the bottom of the sea. 
This Pearl was not at the bottom of the 
sea, but actually in the hands of scholars, 
but might as well have been in “ ocean’s 
dark unfathomed caves ”’ for any recogni- 
tion of the fact on their part. 

The anonymous author of “ Pearl’’ is 
also in all probability the author of three 
other poems, ‘“‘ Cleanness,’’ a narrative of 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, 
“ Patience,” or the story of Jonah, and 
“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” a 
romance of chivalry. They are all pre- 
served in the same manuscript, one of the 
Cottonian collection in the British Museum, 
and are so closely blended together as to 
appear a single poem, which the first 
cataloguers, puzzled by the crabbed hand- 
writing and unacquainted with the 
crabbed dialect, actually supposed them 
to be. Sir Frederick Madden first pointed 
cut their divergence, and when they came 
to be considered from the literary point 
of view it was soon discovered that 
although “‘Cleanness”’ and “ Patience ”’ 
are good poems, and “ Sir Gawain”’ is one 
of the best of the English metrical ro- 
mances, the author’s fame must depend 
upon “ Pearl,” which in spite of changes 
of language, makes, in virtue of its 
pathetic subject and the tenderness with 


which this is treated, a perennial appeal to 
the human heart. English literature had 
not ere this wanted pathetic passages, but 
“Pearl” is perhaps the first example of a 
poem of considerable length of which 
pathos is the dominant note, and pathos 
of a kind appealing to every breast, the 
sorrow of a bereaved father for a daughter 
lost in childhood. 

Before entering further upon the subject 
of “ Pearl’’ it will be expedient to devote 
a few words to its period, and to its 
linguistic and literary characteristics. 
The date, as we shall see, is posterior to 
1358, perhaps by twenty years. Its 
dialect is the West Midland, and unfor- 
tunately in a form so uncouth as to obscure 
its beauties, and necessitate transfusion 
into modern English. Its metre indicates 
a reaction towards the alliterative poetry 
of the Anglo-Saxons, combined, however, 
with an artificial but at the same time 
musical system of rhyme in twelve-lined 
stanzas. The reaction towards allitera- 
tive metre, soon to wane in presence of 
the more popular genius and more polished 
art of Chaucer, characterised the latter 
half of Edward III.’s reign. Its most 
distinguished representative, Langland, 
the author of “ Piers Ploughman,”’ was a 
West Midlander, having been born at 
Cleobury Mortimer in the south of Shrop- 
shire. 

The subject of ‘ Pearl” is the author’s 
loss of his infant daughter, and the 
heavenly vision of her which stays his 
sorrow, and restores him to _ peace. 
“Pearl” is the name of the little child, 
whence it may be inferred that she had 
actually borne the name of Margaret. As 
almost invariably the case when similar 
machinery is adopted, the poet finds 
himself in a strange country, he knows 
not how. He journeys on in a lovely 
landscape, acknowledging its soothing 
influence upon his spirit in lines which 
are perhaps the first recognition in English 
poetry of the peace which may come from 
communion with Nature. We adopt 
Professor Gollancz’s version in modern 
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English ; the original would be hardly 
intelligible to the majority of readers.— 
The wondrous glamour of down and dale, 

Of wood and water and noble plain, 

Stirred bliss within me, abated my pangs, 

Scattered my sorrows, and worsted my woes. 

He proceeds along the bank of the 
beautiful, but, for him, impassable river, 
and by and by obtains a prospect of a 
glorious land on the other side: 

The hillsides there were crowned 

With crystal clifis full clear, 

And holts and woods all bright with bole 

Blue as the blue of Inde, 

And trembling leaves, thick every branch 

As burnished silver sheen, 

With shimmering sheen they glistened, 

Touched by the gleam of the glades. 

And the gravel that rolled on that strand 

Was precious orient pearl. 

The sun’s own light had paled before 

That sight so wondrous fair. 

As the pilgrim gazes wistfully across the 
stream, the object of his yearning suddenly 
appears to him. He is not, like Petrarch 
when he has a vision of his Laura, him- 
self transported to the blessed region. Nor 
does she, like Tennyson’s Maud, “ divide 
in a dream from the land of the blest,” 
but remains on the further brink. The 
effect upon him is thus described— 

More than my longing was my dread. 

I stood full still; I durst not call. 

With open eyes and fast-closed mouth 

I stood as a well-trained hawk in a hall; 

*Twixt hope that it came for my soul’s behoof, 

And fear lest perchance it might so befall 

That the prize I drew might escape from me 

Ere I held it within my grasp. 

The comparison to the well trained hawk 
in hall, whose eyes, ministers to its curios- 
ity, are ever open; but whose beak, minister 
to its appetite, is ever closed under rigid 
discipline, could only have been made by 
an early poet, and appears the more 
apposite the more it is considered. Had 
the hawk been in the open field, it would 
have been hooded, and the comparison 
would not have held. 

Pearl, nevertheless, though sundered by 
the river from her parent, is permitted to 
address him and bestows consolation in 
the accepted manner— 

’Twas but a rose that thou didst love, 

That bloomed and withered, as nature bade. 

Through the casket’s grace that held it secure. 

Now thou has proved it a pearl of price. 
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She has naturally much to say of 
heaven, but with fine feeling dwells more 
upon its spiritual beauties than its 
material glories— 


The court of the kingdom of living God 
This special virtue hath in it. 

Each that entereth therein 

Is king and queen of all the realm, 

And yet depriveth not another. 

Nay, each is fain of other’s having, 

All would wish their crown five times as good, 
Could they be of greater worth. 


We shall find evidence that the writer 
was well acquainted with the Latin 
writings of Italian poets. It may be 
conjectured from the above that he also 
knew these poets in the vernacular. 

Pearl’s utterances have been criticised 
as somewhat formal and cold in compari- 
son with her father’s impassioned tender- 
ness. It must be remembered, however, 
that she is represented as the inmate of 
a place where pain and sorrow are un- 
known. The author could hardly have 
pourtrayed her as he may be supposed to 
have wished to have done without seeming 
to lapse into heresy, and in any case the 
problem of reconciling divine impassibility 
with natural emotion is a very difficult one. 
Dante himself hardly solves it when he 
depicts Beatrice in Paradise. It may be 
allowed that the latter part of the poem 
with its formal theology and its somewhat 
matter of fact description of the New 
Jerusalem, is much less interesting than 
the earlier with its pure human feeling. 

This suggests the inquiry, Has the poet’s 
vision a real basis in fact ? or is it to be 
regarded as a didactic allegory ? Upon 
this point much light (though, in our 
opinion, without sufficient ground) is 
thought to have been thrown by a recent 
discovery, which, however, it may affect 
the composition of ‘“ Pearl,” is un- 
doubtedly of the highest literary interest. 
It has been incontestably proved that the 
source of the inspiration of this apparently 
most English poem is Italian, conveyed 
through the medium of Latin. It derives 
from ‘“ Olympia” the fourteenth eclogue 
of Boccaccio. Boccaccio resembles Scott 
in this respect if in no other, his fame as 
a novelist has obscured his fame as a poet. 
He was nevertheless an excellent poet, to 
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whom Chaucer was deeply indebted, 
in “ The Knight’s Tale,” especially. Like 
the author of “ Pearl” he lost (1358) a 
little daughter, and like him he bewailed 
his Violante in a poem, which, in allu- 
sion to her celestial estate, he entitled 
““Olympia.”” The machinery of the Latin 
and the English poem is nearly the same, 
and as Boccaccio certainly could not read 
West Midland English, the English poet 
must be the borrower. The discovery 
appears to have been made by Dr. E. K. 
Rand, of Cambridge University, Massa- 
chusetts, and is set forth fully and con- 
vincingly in Professor W. H. Schofield’s 
contribution to Vol. XIX. of the publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association 
of America, “‘ The Nature and Fabric of 
‘The Pearl.’”’ It is a fact of the highest 
interest, showing that Italian literary 
influences were more operative in England 
than might have been supposed, though 
other indications of this are not wanting. 

In 'Mr. Schofield’s opinion, this appro- 
priation of the idea of Boccaccio by the 
author of “‘ Pearl” is conclusive evidence 
of the latter poem being a mere allegory. 
“It will probably,” he thinks, “ put an 
end to further debate as to its autobio- 
graphical significance.’ This would be 
a most unwelcome conclusion, turning 
natural feeling into intellectual exercise, 
nor can we deem it inevitable. Why 
should not the author of “ Pearl,’ wishing 
to bewail his sorrow, have selected poetical 
machinery which he found ready to hand ? 
Or why may not admiration for the poem 
of Boccaccio have suggested that he, too, 
was “ acquainted with grief ?”” The only 
argument of any weight on the other side 
is the acquaintance he displays with the 
Scriptures and theology, and his apparent 
leaning to those ideas of religious reform 
which agitated the latter half of the four- 
teenth century. From this it is inferred 
that he was a priest, and hence could not, or 
or, at least, ought not to, have had a 
daughter to lament. But many laymen 
of the age were both versed in theology 
and favourable to the new ideas. Chaucer 
is an instance. Nor was the morality of 
the clergy of the fourteenth century by 
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any means such as to exclude the possi- 
bility of illegitimate offspring. Petrarch 
was in orders, and Petrarch had a daughter 
andason. But two considerations appear 
to us to render the priestly character of 
the author of “ Pearl” most dubious. 
One is derived from the illumination in 
the Cottonian MS. of the poem, repro- 
duced in Garnett and Gosse’s ‘‘ History of 
English Literature,” vol. i. p. 120. Here 
we find a figure introduced, full of indivi- 
duality, manifestly painted from the life 
whomsoever it may represent, and unlikely 
to have represented any one but the 
author. The thoughtful, sensitive face is 
that of a poet and a thinker; the noble 
brow, ample as Shakespeare’s, is crowned 
by a mass of hair unvisited by tonsuring 
shears, and therefore not belonging to an 
ecclesiastic. The vari-coloured costume, 
moreover, of which a description may be 
found in Professor Gollancz’s edition of the 
poem, is most unclerical. The other argu- 
ment rests on the probability of the 
author of ‘‘ Pearl’’ being also the author 
of “ Sir Gawain,” and the improbability 
of this poem proceeding from a priest. 
It is indeed by no means certain that “‘ Sir 
Gawain ’”’ and “ Pearl’’ are by the same 
author, but such is the general verdict 
of criticism, grounded on the resemblance 
of style and dialect, and the occurrence of 
both poems in the same manuscript. If 
“Pearl” be by the author of “Sir 
Gawain,” it is in all probability the pro- 
duction of some one about the Court of 
Edward III., for the subject of the romance 
is the acquisition by Gawain, not without 
some impeachment of his knightly honour, 
of a magic scarf, in which it is difficult not 
to discern an allusion to the institution of 
the Order of the Garter. Such a theme is 
much more likely to have been treated by 
a courtier or a court poet than by a priest, 
and while we may well believe that 
bereavement turned the author’s mind 
more and more to spiritual meditation, 
there seems no reason for deeming, were 
he priest or laic, the subject of his elegy 
less real than the subject of “ In Memo- 
riam.”’ 
RICHARD GARNETT. 





E was not an engine driver. He 
H had never had to do with more 

than one engine in his long life, 

and that was a toy. But he 
made it ; and when it was made he went 
to the mill with a lading can for a quart 
of steam. He was called Engine Billy 
in honour of that piece of craftsman- 
ship. 

But it was only the first to attract 
attention among many in all kinds. He 
could design railways. One in Airedale, 
connecting three public-houses and run- 
ning through four miles of hill to Iikley, 
gave him hopes of a fortune. ‘“ Tha 
wants to tak somes shares,” he said to 
Mr. Jack Butterworth, Master of the 
Aireley School of Art. “It'll pay the’. 
Tha starts at th’ Pig an’ Whistle, an’ 
goes on to th’ Brown Mare, an’ then to t’ 
Coney Garth Hotel; a station at ivery 
one; and then tha strikes into th’ hill, 
an’, reight i’th’ heart on’t, tha comes to 
a town called Olicana, an’ finnds enough 
coins an’ urns an’ all maks o’ stuff to pay 
for th’ railway.” 

Billy remembered his friends. Mr. Jack 
Butterworth had found him the seven 
sheets of tracing paper on which his plan 
of the line was drawn ; and he wished to 
return a favour. The plan looked suffi- 
ciently important when unrolled ; for the 
sheets, being cut into strips and pasted 
end to end, made a ribbon fifty-six yards 
long. But Billy’s ideas of company pro- 
motion were too honest. Wilder schemes 
have passed the public ; none has prospered 
by the mere device of being carried through 
Parliament under a member’s arm. The 
excellent member for Aireley, Mr. William 
Bridge, had Billy’s plan entrusted to 
him. He could not presume on_ his 
powers to do much for it. He softened 
the truth about the Board of Trade. ‘ T’ 
Board o’ Trade”’ said Billy, as time went 
by, “is like Chancery. Tha puts a thing 
in, an’ they turn a wheel or summat, an’ 
draw lots.” 

A mind so fertile could not admit dis- 
couragement. He turned to hydraulics 





Engine Billy 





and made a pump. “ It'll draw watter 
onywheere,” he said. ‘“ Just put it i’th’ 
grund an’ keep on a bit, tha’ll fill a reser- 
voir. 

Perhaps it was late in life to expect 
success with Billy’s confidence. He was 
near seventy. But Mr. Jack Butter- 
worth could not find in his heart the un- 
kindness to refuse him a place at the 
School of Art. “ There is but two men 
in Aireley,” Billy said, .“‘’at can draw; 
an’ one’s deead.”’ The other was not the 
Art Master, so Engine Billy sat among 
younger aspirants and took a course of 
his own. He damped no ambitions ; the 
light of his keen gray eye was an inspira- 
tion rather. The school is one of the best 
in Yorkshire and proudly flies a banner of 
civilisation among mill chimneys; but 
it has had no such patron as Engine Billy. 
He worked incessantly and never doubted. 

Nor was he quite contemptuous of 
results. He at length proposed, with a 
modesty not less characteristic than his 
courage, to enter himself for a South 
Kensington examination; and, whatever 
doubts of South Kensington one might 
entertain, it was impossible to deny him. 
He came through the ordeal cheerfully. 
Sir Squire Brown, whose public life has 
been devoted to the encouragement of 
talent in all phases, asked him kindly 
how he had done. 

“First rate!” said Billy. 

‘“ Answered all the questions ?”’ 

His eyes twinkled happily. ‘ Ther’ 
nobody axed me noane,” he triumphed. 


Billy’s look-out for his name in the , 


examination lists became pathetic. He 
read them through each morning, as if 
the omission were some affair of secret 
writing, and could not be deliberate and 
final. “It isn’t in yet,” he would say; 
but his tone was hopeful. His friend the 
Art Master hinted no misgivings. 

The failure of so many schemes brought 
Engine Billy to the Workhouse. He 
did not mind that common fate in itself, 
but yet he proved refractory. He must 
draw. ‘I willn’t eyt a crumb i’t’ hoile,” 
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he said, “while yo’ finnd me paper an’ 
pencil.” Nor did he. The Workhouse 
Master came to the Art Master, and said 
they could do nothing with him. 

“You won't,” said Mr. Jack Butter- 


worth, himself a resolute man, “ until 
you give way. Ask him to plan a new 
Workhouse.” 


It was a happy thought. The duty 
occupied him till he grew too feeble for 
it. Then, as he lay one day in the old 
men’s ward of the long infirmary, and 
saw men taken away to die, he thought 
of something more important. He was 
restless. 

“Am I to dee sooin?” he asked the 
nurse. 

“Now, don’t you worry, Billy,” she 
said to him. “ You must sleep if you 
want to be well, you know.” 

“Ay, but I m’ see to this, lass,’”’ he 
urged. “I’ve summat I want doin’. 
Send for Mr. Butterworth. Will yo’ ?” 

He was in a fever till his old friend had 
been summoned. 

Jack Butterworth excused himself to 
some visitors, a flattering deputation of 
French teachers, and climbed the hill to 
the Workhouse quickly. But as he 
neared the gate his strong pace slackened. 
He could not offer death-bed consolation, 
it was not in his line of life ; and a mis- 
giving troubled him—he felt that, if he 
were frank, he must speak of death as a 
happy release for more than common 
reasons. What might it mean to the ever- 
baffled half-wit 2? How much might one 
say to him ? 

Billy lay in a room by himself, where 
they all died, as he suspected. The nurse 
said no, they were taken there for a quiet 
sleep before they got the discharge ; but 
Billy was shrewder than she thought 





him. ‘‘ Ye’ve putten me here,” he told 
her, ‘‘ becos ye can do nought wi’ me. 
Wait while Mr. Butterworth comes.” 


His breath was weak but he nodded con- 
fidently ; and the Art Master found him 
dozing. 

What did he hope for? The flush on 
his wasted cheeks had a look of health, 
and Billy’s hair was as black and strong 
as ever. To see him so, the face ener- 
getic even in that last repose, was to feel 


an immense pity. He had lived so pluck- 
ily, and now death itself could not daunt 
him. What was that splendid force in 
the man, which neither death nor failure 
seemed to diminish ? Why did it strike 
one as so loveable, so touching—nay, so 
august ? For, somehow, Billy’s imper- 
fect life had a look of unconscious great- 
ness ; the solemn hour of his parting gave 
it dignity. 

Mr. Jack Butterworth sat by the bed, 
and a clock on the mantelshelf ticked on 
quietly. The nurse left him. 

When Billy stirred, his eyes came slowly 
open, he asked for a drink, and took it 
without knowing who raised him with a 
strong arm. But in laying him down his 
friend bent over. 

“Ts that thee ?”’ he said. 

“Tt is, Billy.” 

“Hes ta browght it ?” 

The Art Master knelt and drew the 
crazy man towards him, with a hand about 
his shoulder. ‘‘ What do you want, old 
mate ?”’ he asked very gently. 

‘Wha, I telled that lass! Tha’ll hae 
to go back for stuff,’ said Billy. “I 
wo'dn’t tell her what ’t were for, tha 
knows, but it’s to be a rocket. I've 
telled nob’dy. Tha mun mak it 7’ parts, 
an’ then ther’ll nob’dy guess it.”’ 

“Well?” (You may speak 
fully even through tears). 

“Tt’ll be a grand un—-big’st ‘at iver 
wor! Cylinder’s six foot heigh, an’ tha’ll 
want two hundred weight o’ powder. 
Pole, twenty feet, or else it willn’t bal- 
ance.” The old man’s voice cracked out 
again almost in the tones of every day. 
He mimicked the noise of it, going up. 
“ Wuff—ff ! But keep out o’ t’ 
road, lad. Tha touches it off wi’ one o’ 
them lang sticks for lamp-leeghtin’. ”’ 

The legatee of Engine Billy’s last in- 
vention allowed himself to talk on as if 
there were nothing strange in the occasion. 
‘“T’ll watch out,” he said. ‘‘ But what’s 
it for, Billy ?”’ 

“Wha, what thinks ta, gaumless ? ”’ 

“Nay, I’m beaten!” 

“Hest heared o’ flyin’ machines ? 

The old man ’s sunken eyes were brilli- 
ant. Jack met their gaze and struck his 
thigh. ‘“‘ Well,” he exclaimed, “that 


cheer- 
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An hour passed and still the Art Master held his hand 
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capsall! ... 
Billy ?” 

“T’m boun’ to Heaven on’t!’ 

He gave a little time to his friend’s 
admiration, and went on quietly, half 
whispering. ‘It willn’t cost the’ mich, 
an’ tha’ll sell mony a million. But look 
sharp. Tha m’ tie me on as soon as I’m 
deead, Jack, or else they'll bury me.” 

Jack Butterworth rose and hesitated. 
“Ts it good bye, then ?”’ he asked. 

“Ea. Good bye, lad. Thouw'rt a 
reight un.” 

Billy’s hand moved and he took it, 
saying with emotion, “ We’ve had some 
rare times together.” 

But there was no answer; suddenly 
the old man dozed again. The clock 
ticked insistent, and a fly alighted on his 
lip, which his friend brushed away softly. 
Through a little window that openec 
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from the ward, a row of other old men 
could be seen, awaiting the common and 
kindly end which keeps us all in fellow- 
ship. Was life no more than waste, he 
asked himself. Even poor Billy’s life, 
which had borne no fruit but merriment 
and pity! Such as it was, he had lived 
it through without misgiving, and that 
seemed an excellence. 

An hour passed and still the Art Master 
held his hand, which now was cold. Some 
murmurings from time to time escaped him. 


“T’stars is like lamps. Look 
out ! Ea, just lowse this ’ere 
rope, will yo’? . . . Eh, what a 


bright place ! Powder ; yo’ mun 

ax Mr. Butterworth about that. 

Engine Billy. < 
He ceased; his 


face was calm. It 


would seem that his last invention had 
succeeded. 


J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
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Love is Best 


“Choose well, your choice is brief and yet 
endless.””—CARLYLE. 


NCE upon a time there lived a 
king who dwelt in an enchanted 


palace. One 








devices multitudinous, many of them were 
costly and beautiful. The Prince who 
knew the value of bronze work, was 


greatly pleased and interested. One 
lovely piece of work charmed him, 
and he thought “that will be my 





day there 
came to the gate of 
the Palace, a Prince 
who was _ travelling 
alone, walking on a 
pilgrimage to some 
far-off shrine, seeking 
peace for his soul. 
He was weary and 
spent, hungry and 
thirsty ; he asked for 
food and water. 

An old man, who 
kept the gate, bade 
the stranger enter and 
told him he might 
have any one thing 
he liked to ask for 
that he saw, ‘‘ But,” 
the old man whispered, 
“choose not, till you 
have seen all.” 

Then the old man 
showed the Prince into 
the wonderful Palace, 
and_ after 


passing 
through a_ beautiful 
outer court, the old 


man departed and a 
Guide led him into a 
chamber, where he 
beheld a collection of 
bronze treasures such 
as he had never seen 
before. Some were 
curiously marked with 
strange and fantastic 
designs. The variety 
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choice’’; but remembering the words 
of the old man, he refrained from saying 
anything. 

After this the Guide took the Prince 
into another room, where all things were 
made of silver ; fine filigree work, lovely 
ornaments, cunningly made_ bracelets, 
armlets, bangles, and all sorts of beautiful 
things in pure, bright, solid, silver. One 
richly-wrought scabbard with a fine well- 
finished sword-handle delighted him, and 
he would have chosen it, but the words of 
the old man came to him and with great 
control he said nothing. 

The next apartment was smaller, but 
contained only things of pure gold—cups 
and vessels, things useful and ornamental, 
exquisite in design and workmanship. He 
lingered longingly over these glittering 
golden treasures. Again one object at- 
tracted his attention, a vase of unique 
shape and beautifully chased. This he 
much desired to possess, and was sorely 
tempted to make it his choice. But the 
words, “‘ Choose not until you have seen 
all.’ came again to his mind, and he 
remained silent. 

Once more the Guide led him into a 
tiny room, wherein were displayed all 
manner of jewels and precious stones. 
Pearls, gems and diamonds gleamed and 
flashed before him; in wonder and sur- 
prise he viewed these treasures, any one 
of which might be a fortune. One central 
diamond caught his admiration, and he 
was glad he had waited until then. Of the 
value and beauty of this diamond there 
could be no doubt ; it was the finest and 
most perfect he had ever beheld. He 
could surely desire nothing more precious 
than this stone, and stretching forth his 
hands he was about to exclaim, ‘‘ This is 
my choice,” when recalling the words of 
the old man, he paused and hesitated 
before he spoke. Then the Guide, seeing 
his eager anxiety, asked him, was there 





nothing he desired of all these costly 
things; for when once he had left the 
room he could not return to it; he must 
decide now or never. 

The Prince enquired if there were any 
more rooms to see. The Guide told him, 
“Only one more.’’ The Prince said he 
would see it. The Guide then conducted 
him to a small room, darkened by a lattice, 
bare of all furniture, so that at first he 
thought that the chamber was empty, but 
when his eyes became accustomed to the 
shaded light, he perceived a divan, where- 
on lay a sleeping child. As he drew near 
the child awoke and gazed at him with 
wonderfully beautiful eyes, and they 
seemed more lovely than all the bright 
jewels he had seen, and the little child 
looked into his face and was glad. Then 
she sat up and he saw she was a young 
girl, and the wanderer held out his arms, 
and she came to him. And turning to the 
Guide, he said: ‘‘ I have seen all. I will 
choose the child, she is more precious than 
all the gems of earth.” 

Then answered the Guide: “‘ O beggar 
stranger, thou camest to the gate poor and 
asking alms, and now thou possessest all 
the treasure thou hast seen ; for thou hast 
chosen the daughter of the king; she is 
the heiress of all these vast stores of wealth. 
Her name is Religion and she is love itself. 
Thou hast chosen well ; take her, she will 
never leave thee and the choice which 
thou hast made is thine for ever.” 

We live to-day in the Wonderful World- 
Palace of the Heavenly King, and there 
are many treasures we may have for the 
asking or seeking which will never bring 
us content and peace, but when we choose 
the love of God we choose the best and 
“have all things and abound.” For, as 
some one has well said : “‘ He who chooses 
God for his portion need make no other 
choice ; for he possesses all else.” 

JOSEPH JOHNSON. 
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Men and Movements 


I—Religion in France 


HE conflict between the French 
| Government and Catholicism, or 
as it would be more correct to say, 
Clericalism, goes on apace, and 
though it is always rash and unwise to 
predict, there appears to be an almost 
general expectation that it will result in 
a speedy denunciation of the Concordat 
and the disestablishment of the Church. 
Englishmen of all parties are watching 
the struggle with interest, for it is im- 
possible to be unmoved by events which 
touch the deepest life of our nearest neigh- 
bours, particularly when they are not 
unlikely to have a powerful reflex influence 
upon our own religious affairs. 

The religious condition of France has 
formed the subject of correspondence and 
leading articles in most of our influential 
journals, and though their conclusions 
are not quite identical, they are in suffi- 
cient agreement to give us a fair estimate 
of the facts, and they furnish a formidable 
indictment of the Catholic Church. The 
Times newspaper asked some time ago: 
“The priest has had France in his hands 
for a thousand years! What has he done 
with France ?”’ And since then the same 
journal has frequently attempted an 
answer to its own question. As we write 
there appears in its columns, duly empha- 
sised with large type, a long and remark- 
able letter from a Roman Catholic corre- 
spondent, which deals with this matter, 
and is all the more noteworthy because 
its drastic comments come from one of 
the Faith. They are certainly painful 
reading. According to this account the 
vast majority of Frenchmen and a con- 
siderable minority of Frenchwomen are 
either fiercely hostile to the Church or 
absolutely indifferent. The writer does 
not think that the French people as a 
whole are anti-religious, but that the 
Church to an alarming extent has lost its 
hold upon them. In Paris and the large 
towns only a very insignificant proportion 
of the population is found at religious 
services, and among the artisan class 


practically none. In the country districts 
the proportion of practising Catholics is 
larger, but even there instances are given 
of parishes with five hundred people and 
only from four to six, all of them women, 
in the habit of attending Church. And 
in nearly every place where the peasants 
keep up the form of religion and go to 
mass, they show their suspicion of the 
priest by voting against him and the 
Church at every election. 

Catholicism in France has 
to be active and aggvessive, save in 
political directions. It makes no effort 
to propagate the Faith among the masses 
of the people. It builds few or no 
new churches, save in the fashionable 
suburbs, where it expects to recoup 
the outlay from the offerings of the 
wealthy. The enormous working-class 
districts in the outskirts of Paris have 
hardly increased their religious accomoda- 
tion since the time when they were small 
villages. Belleville, with a population of 
80,000, has only one moderately sized 
church, and things are little better in 
other crowded parts of the great cities. 
If we add to these facts the testimony 
furnished by a recent census, that eight 
millions of people returned themselves as 
of no religion whatever, and the testimony 
which comes from all sides that the num- 
ber of freethinkers in France is increasing 
at a prodigious pace, we get a fairly con- 
clusive reply to the question, ‘“* What has 
the priest done with France?” And 
yet this was once the most Christian nation 
in the world; the leader in missionary 
effort, the great school of preachers and 
theologians, the nation to which above all 
others the Christian world was indebted 
for its ripest religious intellects and most 
enlightened advances. “How has the 
mighty fallen and the fine gold become 
dim !”’ 

We feel that whatever disestablishment 
might do in England, it can certainly do 
no harm to the Church in France, and may 
possibly compel it to gird its sluggish 
limbs for new and vigorous action. But 
it is not likely or even desirable that the 
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priest will recover the ground which he 
has lost. The religious hope of France 
is in the direction of Evangelicalism, in 
the revival or re-creation of the present 
feeble and somewhat apathetic Protestant 
Church, and a mighty movement of the 
people from agnosticism and indifference 
towards the Gospel Faith. France is 
shaking off the yoke of the priest! Will 
it find rest and a nobler destiny under the 
true Priest, Jesus Christ ? 


IIl—The Rule of the Dead Man’s 
Hand 


The judgment of the House of Lords 
on the Scottish Church case has come like 
a thunderclap on the nation which is most 
concerned in it. We can well believe 
that the wee kirkers and the United Free 
Church are equally surprised, and neither 
of them have yet found clear voice to 
articulate their feelings. But the con- 
sternation which the judgment has 
aroused among our brethren in the north 
will not be, or ought not to be, confined to 
them. For the effect of it, if it is logically 
carried out in other cases, will extend 
eventually to nearly all religious com- 
munions and endanger their veryexistence. 
It practically asserts that the rule of the 
dead man’s hand is to be on every church, 
and that no church can hold its buildings 
and endowments except on that tenure. 
And if that is the law we can only say 
so much the worse for the law. If we were 
inclined to be frivolous we should even 
say with Mr. Bumble, “If the law says 
that, then the law is an ass.” 

It will be possible for a small minority 
in almost any church if they are backed 
by funds, to bring an appeal similar to 
that which has just been heard and deci- 
ded, and if the same law is enforced, to 
win a verdict as this has been won. 

For what church can be named, in this 
‘and at least, which loyally and fully abides 
by the trusts, confessions, and creeds 
which were imposed upon it by revered 
ancestors who were its gifted and well- 
meaning, but very fallible and short- 
sighted, founders and fathers ? In fact 
we all advance into clearer light than they 
saw and outgrow the straight waistcoats 


in which with all good will they would 
have bound us. If the Anglican Church 
were tried by this judgment, what part 
of it would stand? Does the High 
Churchman hold the Calvinistic thirty- 
nine articles ? Does the Evangelical be- 
lieve in all that the Prayer Book teaches 
about sacraments and absolution ? Does 
Broad Church adhere strictly to every jot 
and tittle of that curious combination 
and compromise. Every clergyman’s po- 
sition is insecure if the law is invoked. 
And what is more, the Free Churches are 
in the same peril. Even the conservative 
Wesleyans have departed in many things 
from the rigid rules and standard of Wesley 
and the Methodist fathers; there is not 
an old Nonconformist church which does 
not partially or wholly set aside its anti- 
quated and unelastic trust deeds and two 
of three cranks or fogies among its mem- 
bers, according to this extraordinary 
ruling might appeal and take possession of 
the property. The thought of all this is 
too grotesque and even too immoral to be 
entertained, and if the Lords have rightly 
interpreted the law, this particular law 
is likely to have a short shrift and a speedy 
execution. Every church is proved more 
or Iess a law-breaker, and it only lives by 
virtue of its law-breaking. For a church 
is dying or already dead that consents 
to be swathed and bound in the grave 
clothes which the men of other days 
wrapped about it. The essential con- 
dition of Christian life is liberty to see 
new and larger truth and expand into 
higher forms unguessed of by the fathers. 
Byron wrote of ‘‘ The Great of Old” :— 
“The dead but sceptred sovereigns 
Who still rule our spirits from their urns.”’ 
By all means let their heroism and 
splendid example of devotion rule our 
spirits, but they must not cramp our 
thoughts and stop our growth; they 
must not say to us in language only becom- 
ing the Almighty, “‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no further.’”’ The United Free 
Church of Scotland in the struggle which 
has been forced upon it, is fighting the 
battle of all, and we say from our deepest 
hearts, ‘‘ God help and speed it.” 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 














S 


in modern life more of 


WE 
what Plato called the “ power of the 


want 


wing ’’—the pursuit of the Ideal, the 
belief in the larger glory of existence. 
* Se * 

WHEN Lowell was American Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, he was 
once passing along the streets of London 
when his eye caught a signboard inscribed : 
“Home for Incurable Children.” He 
stopped with a merry smile and ex- 
claimed: ‘Ah, that is where they will send 
me one of these days!” He kept the 
child-spirit to the end. 

* * * 


I HAVE read that long ago an obscure 
village schoolmaster in Germany always 
bowed gravely to his scholars as he took 
his place at the desk prepared to begin the 
day’s instruction. Questioned as to the 
reason, he said: ‘‘ Who knows? There 
may be a great man among them.” His 
reverence was not misplaced. Martin 
Luther, who in after years grew into the 
solitary monk who shook the world, sat 
on one of those benches. 

* * * 

Dr. CHALMERS used to say that Sir James 
Mackintosh was unquestionably a man of 
genius, but “ spent it in sixpennyworths.”’ 
That is the unwritten tragedy of not a few 
lives. The insistent, and often trivial, 
demands of the hour have robbed the world 
of much intellectual spoil, since—not wil- 
lingly but of constraint—those who would 
otherwise have gone far, had they been 
able to husband their resources, were com- 
pelled to fritter away their powers in six- 
pennyworths of wit and wisdom—for a 
morsel of meat. 

* * * 

SouTHEY loved his books with unmixed 
devotion. He handled them as a bride 
does her jewels. Coleridge treated them 
with slovenly freedom. He sometimes so 
far ignored their claims as to cut open their 
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pages with a greasy knife. The late 
Charles Mudie of “ Library ” renown once 
told me that some of his patrons appa- 
rently “‘ kicked” the volumes open which 
he sent them—fresh from the publishers. 
I knew a nobleman who had his books 
sumptuously bound and adorned with his 
crest, and then impatiently tore open their 
leaves, using—with disastrous results— 
the side of his hand as a’ paper-cutter. 
x * * 

How often it happens in life that help 
comes too late even to the most deserving. 
There is an oriental legend which leaps 
to remembrance as I write. A certain 
monarch came under the spell of the 
genius of the Persian poet Ferdousi ; he 
determined to send largesse to him, but 
he loved his gold, and put off the day of 
parting withit. At length, he determined 
after a struggle with his own cupidity, 
that the great writer must no longer go 
unrewarded. It happened that as the 
mules ladened with bags of gold entered 
by the eastern gate of the poet’s city, the 
dead singer was carried out to his burial 
by the western gate. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do F 

* * * 





EssAyIsts in search of a theme might 
very well adopt a suggestion which Long- 
fellow one day made. He was the most 
good-natured and genial of men; _ his 
voice was as musical as his verse, and his 
face was a_ benediction. He turned 
chance acquaintances into friends by the 
magic of his manner, and the spell of a 
personality in which strength and tender- 
ness were blended. But with all this, 
Longfellow could be satirical, in a good- 
tempered way. He told one of his friends 
that an admirable essay might be written 
on the “ Perfect Stranger,’’ as he com- 
monly calls himself—the man who breaks 
in upon you with intrusive letters, and is 
always seeking for somebody else to turn 
the handle of his own grindstone. 
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Two notable 
biographies 
have just 
a p peared— 
the first fruits 
of what pro- 
mises to be an abundant, and in certain 
respects, a remarkable publishing season. 
One is concerned with the experiences of 
a man of feeling, and the other with 
those of a man of action. ‘‘ Aubrey De 
Vere’”’ was a poet of fastidious tastes, 
but lofty ideals, whilst “ Quintin Hogg ”’ 
was a philanthropist of winning person- 
ality and practical aims. Both died 
about the same time, but the life-time 
of a generation divided them in age. 
Aubrey De Vere had outlived nearly 
all his old friends when he died at his 
ancestral home, Curragh Chase, Adare, 
Ireland, where practically all his life was 
spent in lettered seclusion, in his eighty- 
eighth year. Quintin Hogg was in the thick 
of his work at the Polytechnic, Regent 
street, London, when he passed away 
suddenly at the age of fifty-eight, with an 
unfinished letter to oneof his “ boys” on his 
desk. Mr. Wilfred Ward has had access 
to the old poet’s letters and journals, and 
what is more, he knew De Vere in his 
closing years intimately, and the outcome 
is a fascinating biography which throws 
many interesting side-lights on religion and 
letters in the Victorian era. The other 
biography has in the intellectual sense less 
claims; it is neither as introspective 
nor as subtle, but for all that Miss 
Ethel Hogg has written with modesty and 
restraint, an admirable estimate of her 

* “Aubrey De Vere—A Memoir,” by Wilfred 
Ward. London: Longman & Co. 

+ “Quintin Hogg—A Biography,” by Ethel 
M. Hogg. London: Archibald Constable & Co. 
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CONTRASTED IDEALS* 


father’s manly and unselfish life, and the 
book is in consequence a veritable record 
of golden deeds. 

Aubrey De Vere lived chiefly in his 
study ; Quintin Hogg knew more of the 
streets and their perils. The first was a 
bookish recluse, a man of old family— 
descended from the fighting De Veres, 
whose monuments are in Westminster 
Abbey. and whose achievements go 
back to the Conquest. The second was 
a modern man of business, capable, 
immersed in affairs, quick to see and 
seize the opportunities of service. No 
one can read Mr. Ward’s monograph with- 
out coming to the conclusion that De 
Vere, who through the length and breadth 
of his days was an ardent disciple of 
Wordsworth whom he knew personally, 
was like his master, intent on the poetic 
interpretation of Nature. No one can 
read Miss Hogg’s volume without coming 
to the conclusion that her father thought 
that the proper study of mankind was 
man, and—mankind in the making. It 
would be absurd, nay, more, it would be 
unjust, to describe Aubrey De Vere as a 
selfish man, but it is not beside the 
mark to say that he was a _ shy 
recluse, self-absorbed, of austere tastes, 
and limited sympathies. In the outward 
sense he led an easy, sheltered, scholarly 
life; he had his spiritual doubts and 
difficulties, and after many struggles found 
the solution of them in submission to the 
authority of Rome. He was not much 
concerned with the social problems of the 
age ; he did not go out of his way to make 
the world better; he was too busy with 
his own mental and spiritual advancement. 
He simply led the intellectual life with 
dignity and without distraction, and is 
likely to be remembered as the Catholic 
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by the instant reply, “ Why, that’s the 


poet of the Romantic Movement in 
England, and as the friend on easy and 
intimate terms of Wordsworth and New- 
man, Macaulay and Hallam, Carlyle and 
Tennyson, and other men who lent lustre 
to the splendid annals of English letters 
in the Nineteenth Century. He was a 
mystic, a stylist, a dreamer of impeccable 
literary taste, and high ideals. Quintin 
Hogg has no such claims. He was merely 
a warm-hearted, uncompromising optimist 
who believed that prevention was better 
than cure. He was always ready, to 
borrow Charles Kingsley’s phrase, to help, 
when he met them—which was pretty 
often—“ lame dogs over stiles.”” But he 
judged it to be a more excellent thing to 
keep the young dogs from getting lamed. 
He was an Eton boy who came to London 
in 1863 to seek his fortune in the city. He 
found two ragged urchins playing in 
Trafalgar Square when the bells of St. 
Martin’s were ringing. He asked them 
what they knew about God, and was met 


chap wot sends us to ’ell.”” That pitiful 
revelation made him a philanthropist and 
the Polytechnic movement which has 
saved thousands of young lives is the 
result. Quintin Hogg did not find the 
right way of tackling the young life of 
London all at once. He grew to the work, 
and the work grew with him, and when he 
died—untimely, as we say—he was at the 
head of a splendid organisation of self- 
help, eighteen thousand strong. On the 
last night of his life he stood at the top of 
the steps of the Institute shaking hands 
with the laughing lads who were pouring 
down into the street. It was the depth of 
winter and a biting frost. “* Where’s your 
overcoat this cold night, sonny ?”’ said he 
toa poorlad. “I don’t possess one,”’ was 
the reply, so he held him in conversation 
until a new one was found which he but- 
toned on himself. It was the last act of 


an unselfish life, and it was characteristic 
of the man. 
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Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
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could not have been won, and continue to increase 

after 30 Years, apart from its great intrinsic 

merit as the most efficacious remedy ever known. 
Beware of Substitutes ; 

ask for **OWBRIDGE ’”’ when buying 

Lung Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 
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FRUIT DISHES FOR THIS 


9) NO EGGS! 
NO RISK! 
NO TROUBLE ! 
MONTH. 

Stewed Apples & Custard. USTARD 
Stewed Pears & Custard. 
Sliced Bananas & Custard. 
Stewed Prunes & Custard. 


Stewed Figs & Custard. 
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